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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HERE is, of course, ample justifica- 

tion for Sir Austen Chamberlain’s note 

of protest to the Russian Govern- 
ment, for Bolshevist politicians and papers 
have never concealed their hostility to British 
traditions, the very existence of which they 
regard as a constant menace to the new 
system of Government they are trying to estab- 
lish. It is possible that the note is wise as well 
as justifiable. Five previous protests have been 
made with precisely no result, but we have good 
treason to believe that many leaders in Moscow 
are deeply disturbed by the prospect of a breach 
with Great Britain, and that therefore on this 
occasion the protest may prove effective. It is 
clear from M. Litvinoff’s statement in the Moscow 
Parliament that the Soviet Government is very 
anxious to maintain its trade delegation in 
London. M. Litvinoff insists that the Soviets 
are quite willing to make considerable conces- 


sions in order to reach agreement on the ques- 
tions outstanding between London and Moscow, 
and it is to be hoped that his sincerity in this 
respect will be tested by the Foreign Office 
without delay. Russia hopes to build up trade 
connexions that will bring her prosperity and 
thus diminish the power of the Third Inter- 
national, which can only flourish where there 
are misery and discontent. The menace of the 
expulsion of the Russian Trade Delegation con- 
tained in the British note may therefore cause 
Tchicherin to eat humble pie. 


If Moscow does not desire a breach, neither 
do we. In dealing with Russia many people in 
this country show signs of panic which accord 
ill with British traditions. Have we so little 
belief in the patriotism of our fellow-countrymen 
that we need fear the pernicious nonsense 
preached by the Third International? The best, 
indeed the only, way to deal with the so-called 
Bolshevist danger is to abolish conditions under 
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which the revolutionary spirit thrives. The | Report of the Colwyn Committee appointed nearly 


danger is not the Communist pamphlet, but the 
lack of employment, and unemployment will only 
disappear when our industries flourish again. 
Since the Russian Trade Agreement was signed 
up to the end of September, 1926, the turnover of 
trade between Great Britain and Russia amounted 
to over £156,000,000. There is, doubtless, great 
satisfaction to be obtained from telling somebody 
else that he is not “‘ playing fair,’’ but it is a 
satisfaction which brings neither food nor employ- 
ment, and we do not think that either Mr. 
Baldwin or the Foreign Secretary is likely to 
listen to the noisy minority in this country which 
clamours for further steps against Russia. 


Lurid telegrams about the situation .in 
Shanghai have left little room in the papers 
for messages about the Hankow agreement, 
and, to our surprise, we have noticed a tendency 
in some Conservative newspapers to belittle the 
importance of the work done by Mr. O’Malley 
and Mr. Chen. It is quite true that we have 
still to see how much influence Mr. Chen has 
over his own party, and it is also true that the 
Hankow agreement refers only to two Conces- 
sions. But, since the Shanghai shooting affair 
on May 30, 1925, anti-British propaganda in 
China has grown steadily in volume and in 
virulence, and the Hankow agreement marks the 
first serious step towards a better understanding 
between the British and the Chinese. In a few 
days the Cantonese troops may be on the out- 
skirts of Shanghai. Their presence there will be 
a danger, but how much greater would the danger 
have been had not Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Chen 
been able to sign a document to prove that the 
peoples they represent are not fundamentally 
opposed to each other ? 


The welcome given by all Parties in the House 
of Commons on Monday to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s explanation of the Hankow settlement 
shows that there, at any rate, the success of the 
Government’s policy is fully appreciated. Tele- 
grams from Shanghai will increase the Govern- 
ment’s prestige. Rather unnecessarily, all details 
as to the plans for the protection of British 
subjects in Shanghai are being withheld from 
Parliament, but it seems clear that the Shanghai 
Defence Force will confine its activities to form- 
ing a cordon round the International Settlement 
to prevent the unruly invasion of the vanquished 
soldiers of Sun Chuan-fang or the victorious 
followers of Chang Kai-shek. This entire 
impartiality should be appreciated by Northerners 
and Southerners alike and, although we can do 
nothing to prevent disturbances in the native city 
of Shanghai, there is every reason to hope that 
our troops will be able to keep order in the Inter- 
national Settlement until the time, possibly not 
very far distant, when North and South decide 
to end their civil war. 


It is rather more than questionable whether the 
voluminous Reports that fall from the Govern- 
ment presses do any good and are not on the 
whole a waste of public money. Last week we 
liad the third volume of the Report of the Balfour 
Committee, with the threat or promise of two 
more volumes to come. This week there is the 


three years ago by Mr. Snowden to roam at large 
over the problem of the National Debt and the 
incidence of taxation. The two Reports, though 
the first dealt primarily with trade and industry 
and the second with finance, cover to some extent 
the same ground, and both are eminently unread. 
able by the average man. Fifty or a hundred 
years hence some student of post-war economics 
may find them more than useful. But they telj 
us of to-day nothing that was not already familiar 
to the Board of Trade and the Treasury, they are 
too belated and discursive to serve as guides to 
policy, and except for the luxury of furnishing 
information for posterity they might just as well 
have not been compiled. 


This is particularly true of the Colwyn Report. 
The thirty crowded months that have gone by 
since the Committee was appointed have ren. 
dered many of its findings out of date. Who 
would bother now to read a disquisition on the 
capital levy, a project that is at least as dead as 
Mr. MacDonald’s treaty with Russia? Surely, 
too, it did not need an exhaustive and distin. 
guished investigation to give birth to the pious 
hope that the sinking fund may be increased by 
another £25,000,000 or 50,000,000 a year. 
There is not a clerk in the Treasury whose head 
is not uplifted with dreams of that sort and 
bowed down with the difficulty of turning them 
into reality. As for the complacent conclusion 
that the hampering effects upon industry of the 
present load of taxation can be exaggerated, and 
that an even heavier burden might still be borne 
without the breaking-point being reached, we 
simply cannot accept it. 


We grow weary of the stock explanation of 
unsuccessful Conservative candidates, that their 
defeat is due to ‘‘the apathy of the people.” 
This argument implies that all those who do not 
vote in an election are Conservatives—a rash 
assumption; and even were it true it shows not 
that there is something wrong with the people 
for not voting, but something wrong with the 
Conservative Party which cannot, or does not, 
provoke their votes. Mr. Hogbin, the defeated 
Conservative candidate in the Stourbridge elec- 
tion, has trotted out this familiar fallacy. As a 
matter of fact, there was little need for him to 
find excuses. The total figures of the contest 
show a turnover of 5,000 votes in Labour’s 
favour, but examination of the Conservative poll 
reveals the fact that only 600 fewer constituents 
voted for Mr. Baldwin’s party last Wednesday 
than at the General Election two years ago. 
Considering the difficulties which the Govern- 
ment have experienced in the intervening period, 
and the notorious fact that any Government 
starting life with an enormous majority must 


expect heavy casualties in by-elections, we are | 


surprised not that there was a turnover but that 
it was not: larger. 


As we had anticipated, France and Italy have 
rejected President Coolidge’s proposal for 4 
special conference to extend the Washington 
Naval Agreement to cruisers and submarines. 
Italy bases her refusal on the argument that 4 
big navy is ‘‘a vital necessity’ to her, and 
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France on the argument that a separate naval 
agreement would render nugatory all the general 
disarmament work done by the League’s Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference. ‘This work has been rendered much 
more difficult by the French achievement in 
bringing all their allies, even those countries 
with no seaboard at all, such as Czechoslovakia, 
into the discussions; and therefore the British 
taxpayer, whose army costs little but whose navy 
costs a great deal, will be thankful when the 
British reply accepting the Coolidge invitation is 
despatched. The Admiralty is extremely reluctant 
to discuss the limitation of cruisers, and we shall 
certainly have to be very careful what we agree 
to; but discussion can only do good. 


The more innocent of us had imagined that 
the absence of news telegrams about Nicaragua 
meant that the violent criticisms of the United 
States Government’s intervention had _ taken 
effect, and that the Nicaraguans were to be left 
free to decide whether Sefior Diaz or Dr. Sacasa 
was their lawful President. Dr. Sacasa had 
volunteered to waive his claim in favour of some 
man who should not be either Sefior Diaz or 
General Chamorro and, according to The Times, 
“there is not a single Central American who 
does not believe that, by the lifting of a finger, 
the United States could have peace in Nicaragua 
in twenty-four hours.’’ Apparently, however, 
Mr. Kellogg does not want peace, for the number 
of United States marines is being steadily in- 
creased and, despite the extreme indignation this 
policy arouses throughout Latin America, Sefior 
Diaz is to remain President whether he likes it or 
not, and Mexican assistance to Dr. Sacasa is to 
be prevented by force. We are not surprised to 
learn that Sefior Diaz has now asked the United 
States to make Nicaragua a “‘ protected indepen- 
dent State.’’ 


After an almost unparalleled period of peace 
the French Cabinet has got itself into serious 
difficulties, despite all M. Poincaré’s efforts to 
postpone controversial topics. The ministry was 
divided on the subject of the revision of the 
electoral systems, and therefore it is not to be 
discussed for several months. There is a similar 
difference of opinion with regard to the ratifica- 
tion of the British and American debt agree- 
ments, and therefore nothing is said about 
ratification, although M. Poincaré proposes to 
pay London and Washington the sums which 
these agreements specify. But when it comes to 
Stabilization indefinite delay is not possible, for 
unemployment is growing with alarming steadi- 
ness and will very shortly pass the 1921 figure, 
when European industry as a whole was still in a 
chaotic state. The present uncertainty on the 
Stock Exchange shows that, unless M. Poincaré 
tisks a minor Cabinet crisis and stabilizes the 
franc, party intrigues will soon dissipate that 
atmosphere of confidence which has enabled him 
to improve the exchange value of the franc by 
over a hundred points. 


The decision not to allow any Parliamentary 
Speeches to be broadcast seems to us a mistake. 


There are at least half a dozen M.P.s, not all 
of them necessarily on the Ministerial or the 
Front Opposition Bench, whom the average 
listener-in would enjoy at least as much as he 
can be said to revel in the more gloomy items 
on the ordinary B.B.C. programme. The nation 
is interested in Parliament and proud of it, and 
now that the Press has given up reporting its pro- 
ceedings with the old fullness, a connecting link 
between the people and their representatives has 
been snapped which broadcasting might refashion. 
If this most effective of all means of reaching the 
largest possible audience were so utilized it 
would be good for Westminster, not unendur- 
ably bad for the hearers, and excellent for the 
orators, who might even be spurred by their 
unseen critics to a greater attention to sense, 
grammar, and form. The public might in this 
manner achieve an escape from the rubbish to 
which perusal of the daily Press condemns them. 
It is conceivable that the ether may be called in 
to redress the balance of the pen. 


It is hard to consider the new system of scoring 
in the County Cricket Championship anything 
but a change made for the sake of change. 
There are two inconveniences at present. The 
counties do not play the same number of matches 
and they are finding it increasingly difficult to 
reach a proper two-innings result in three days. 
The altered method touches neither. We shall 
still be liable to have, as we did last season, 
Lancashire, doubtfully equal to Yorkshire and 
certainly not better, snatching a lead at the end 
of the season on first innings points. The 
County Advisory Committee sapiently proposes 
that the ‘‘ possible points ’’ for a match shall be 
eight instead of five, a sort of horse-doctor’s 
treatment for a subtle nervous complaint. Mr. 
Fender hit on the better remedy some time ago 
when he declared that we needed captains who 
knew what cricket was and who had enough 
authority over their men to make them play it. 


The art of interviewing Mussolini has been 
considerably over-practised of late, but the inter- 
view published in to-day’s issue of the Graphic 
strikes a new note. Il Duce on women—that is 
refreshing! He is characteristically outspoken, 
and no doubt all the fury of the feminists will 
now be concentrated on his formidable brow. 
Woman he regards as a plaything. ‘“‘ Flirta- 
tions should be indulged in as frequently as 
possible up to the age of forty. Then a man 
should settle down to more stable amuse- 
ments... .’’ ‘*.. . Women are something that 
I cannot live without if I would, but a mere 
incident, an agreeable punctuation mark.’’ The 
Graphic has been reorganized on modern lines 
and starts its new phase of life with this issue. 
It makes an auspicious start. While congratulat- 
ing one contemporary perhaps we may afford an 
advance welcome to another, now in the womb. 
The Pedestrian, a weekly paper that is to be 
devoted to the interests of the rapidly diminish- 
ing and totally neglected people who still go upon 
their ten toes, is shortly to raise a defiant banner. 
It will have all our sympathy and support. 


e 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF PARTY 
POLITICS 


NE of the paradoxes about Mr. Spencer’s 

expulsion from the Labour Party is that 

there is probably a clear majority of the 
Labour Party that regrets it. Mr. Spencer, it 
will be remembered, is a Nottingham miners’ 
member, who objected to the policy of Mr. Cook 
during the coal stoppage. Unlike other Labour 
members who held similar views, he had the 
courage of his convictions, and not only opposed 
Mr. Cook to his face but began the movement 
which made the Nottingham miners the first to 
break away from the Federation and to go back 
to work. He has since aggravated the hatred 
which made the Nottingham miners the first to 
ceived against him by forming a dissident union 
in Nottingham, whose objects are to eschew 
politics and to work for the economic interests of 
their members without reference to any political 
theories. It may be that his constituents will 
support him, but so far he has failed to draw off 
the majority of the miners from the Federation 
to his new union, and he has inevitably lost his 
official position in the Federation. 

It was not inevitable that he should be expelled 
from the Parliamentary Labour Party, most mem- 
bers of which when they are among themselves 
agree with Mr. Spencer’s estimate of the Miners’ 
Federation leaders, but the Labour Party, unlike 
the others, is bound by a constitution. You can 
only enter it as a member of a trade union 
affiliated to the Labour Party, or as an I.L.P. 
man, or a Fabian, or a member of the S.D.F. 
Mr. Spencer had lost his trade union qualifica- 
tion, and he does not seem to have taken the 
trouble to acquire any other, and therefore even 
the moderates of the Labour Party, with tears 
in their eyes, were compelled on technical grounds 
to deny him the privilege of receiving the Party 
Whip. The political moralizings which this 
expulsion has occasioned have been wrongly 
directed. It is not the Labour Party that is 
intolerant so much as its constitution, which puts 
the brains of the Party in bondage to the trade 
unions, which find the money but are liable (as 
in the case of the miners) to be captured by a 
group of extremists with views held neither by 
the body of their constituents nor by the majority 
of the Labour Party in Parliament. The trade 
unions, in fact, reproduce in Labour politics just 
those vices of the capitalist system which Labour 
is never tired of denouncing on the platform, and 
the fact that money in this case wears the reddest 
of red caps only serves to heighten the paradox. 

Mr. Varley, who during the coal stoppage held 
views very like those of Mr. Spencer, and on 
Tuesday supported a motion for the foundation 
of coal-selling organizations, expounded a new 
Labour philosophy that is wholly inconsistent 
both with State Socialism and with the idea of 
the class war. In effect, what he advocated was 
an alliance between capital and labour in partic- 
ular trades at the expense of the community. 
Let them unite in the interests of the industry, 
restricting output, forcing up their own economic 
standard and compensating other trades for the 
inevitable rise in prices by industrial peace and 
an assured and constant supply. Both the 


Government and unofficial Conservatives rf 
diated the idea, but none seemed quite to realize 
all the implications. For Mr. Varley was anxious 
to make it clear that the selling organization that 
he proposed for the sale of coal was no project of 
national or municipal Socialism, but was to be a 
combination of masters and men at the pit-head: 
and its object was not to raise prices, but to 
steady them, to ensure a constant supply and to 
serve the interests of the trade, both owners’ 
and miners’. 

Mr. Spencer’s known friendliness with the 
Nottingham mine owners suggests that some 
similar general ideas as these may be at the back 
of his mind in forming his new union. This js 
a new development of Labour thought. In jts 
inspiration it is frankly Protectionist, and though 
the species of protection that it has in mind is not 
against the foreign competitor but against the 
natural desire of other trades to get their power 
as cheaply as possible, inevitably it must, to be 
successful, imply protection against foreign com. 
petition too. Naturally, the same ideas that 
commend themselves to the mines will commend 
themselves to other industries too, so that what 
they really amount to is a double screen against 
the east wind of economic laws, a protection 
against foreign competition and a_ protection 
of every trade against the natural interest of other 
trades to buy cheaply whether from a foreign or 
a domestic competitor. What is proposed, in 
fact, is a new species of trust, or rather an 
aggregation of trusts united only in the common 
desire to maintain or enhance their own internal 
profits and standards of living. Note that the 
Communist idea of the class war has disappeared 
in this school of Labour thought, equally with 
the orthodox Socialist idea of a huge industrial 
direction by a Downing Street bureaucracy. 
Frankly, it bids for capitalist support on the 
principle of a fair division of the spoils that can 
be taken from the rest of the community. 

The, Parliamentary Labour Party is paying a 
very heavy price for its alliance with the trade 
unions. On the one hand, it is compelled to sub- 
mit to the domination of any extremists who may 
succeed in capturing a trade union machine; on 
the other hand, it is now face to face with the 
logical possibility (for the present one ought not 
to put it any higher than that) of an alliance 
between some of its trade unionist supporters and 
capitalist influence, whether Liberal or Conser- 
vative. In proportion as Parliamentary Labour 
fails to discipline its left extremists, the more 
attractive to the big business which is strong in 
the Conservative Party is the project of an alliance 
with the neo-Protectionism of trade unionists, 
and while these dangers to its unity threaten on 
its flanks, there is the further danger ahead of 
Mr. Lloyd George as Mayor of the Palace to out 
nerveless legitimate dynasty of Labour leaders. 

As always when a party persists in maintaining 
the appearance of unity where no internal unity 
exists, the disruption when it does come is the 
more complete. There are at least four parties 
within the present Labour Party, and the. mort 
the Party increases its vote in the country, the 
more evident these cracks in its structure will 
become. Its refusal to give the Government any 
sort of help in a Trade Union Bill is merely 4 
despairing effort to maintain a Party unity which 
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everyone knows has ceased to exist, but it is a 
profound tactical mistake. For the time may 
come, before long, when the Rump of the Party 
may be driven in despair to seek an alliance with 
the very Conservatives whom it now denounces 
as reactionary. We should then have at one end 
of politics a Communist extremist left wing 
Socialist group, and at the other a big business 
capitalist group working in alliance with the not 
inconsiderable section of trade unionism which 
has grown weary of strikes that always fail 
and thinks that it can do better by form- 
ing an alliance between masters and men in 


articular trades to maintain a united front against | 


the foreign competitor and the consumer at home. 
We should have a Liberal Party hovering about 
in the hope of effecting a lodgment at the points 
of juncture between political parties and opinion. 


But it is possible that in such a disposition we | 


might have a new centre party composed of Con- 
servatives working in combination with orthodox 
and moderate Labour. That outcome is at least 
as likely as the project attributed to Mr. Lloyd 
George of an alliance between Liberals and 
Labour, in which he dictates the policy without 
assuming the responsibility for its execution. 

The externals of politics are distressingly drab and 
uneventful these days, but there has never been a 
time in our history when the chemistry, as dis- 
tinguished from the mechanics, of politics has 
been so profoundly interesting. Mr. Lloyd 
George said recently that the only real Tories 
left in the world were on the Council of his own 
Party. He is wrong, for there are many in the 
Labour Party—more, perhaps, than are to be 
found in the Conservative Party. It must be one 
of the objects of Conservative policy to attract 
these Conservative elements to itself. It may be 
true that every member of the Labour Party has. 
as part of its constitution, to express his belief 
in the socialization of the means of production, 
an application of Socialist theory which is most 
dangerous, and is likely to be attempted last, if 
at all. But it is wrong to represent Socialism as 
the real dividing principle between parties, and 
opposition to any and all Socialist principle as 
the main anchor of Conservative Party policy. 

It is more than thirty years since Vernon 
Harcourt, then Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said that ‘‘ we are all Socialists now,”’ 
and we have made too many experiments in 
Socialism since to regard the opposition to it as 
one of universal principle, uninfluenced by partic- 
ular circumstances and special conditions. If it 
were, it would be the duty of the Conservative 
Party to abolish the municipal gas and water 
supply, and the idea of the public utility com- 
pany like that set up by the Electricity Act of 
last Session would be treachery to the Party. 
The real divisions in our politics are not in the 
“isms or the -ations of our platform diction. The 
Conservative Party stands for ideas that go deeper 
than this terminology. The first is the idea of 
ordered and disciplined development of our 
Institutions as opposed to the revolutionary 
methods. There are some Conservatives who are 
attracted by some applications of the Socialist 
idea, and there has never, even before Disraeli’s 

ys, been the same sharp logical antithesis 
between the Socialist and Conservative Parties as 
between Socialism and the Liberalism. of the 


Manchester School. But whatever the amount of 
attraction that this or that particular application 
of the Socialist idea may have for Conservatives, 
all Conservatives are necessarily Menshevist and 
anti-revolutionary ; none is Bolshevist. The other 
great Conservative idea is the union of classes. 
Subject to these two cast-iron clamps and frames, 
it is the just boast of Conservatives that thought 
in the Party is freer than in any other party to 
mould its own pattern of public’ service. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


OST for ever is the long leisure of our ancestors. 
Business continually increases in volume and 
complexity. Neither the life nor the patience 

of man can keep pace with it. Surgery and sanita- 
tion may have added a few years to the former, and 
the comforts of religion may fortify the latter, but 
they remain unable to cope with the increasing strain 
that is laid upon them. In no department of human 
affairs are these truths more evident than in the con- 
duct of work in the: House of Commons. The demo- 
cracy learn, if they trouble to inquire, that the House 
is engaged upon Supplementary Estimates, and think 
no more of the matter. It might be well, therefore, 
briefly to explain what these Supplementary Estimates 


are. 
* 


* * 


It is the plain duty of every Government Department 
to estimate their expenditure for the coming year with 
as nice an accuracy as possible. If Departments were 
to leave a substantial margin for unforeseen events 
the poor taxpayer would be mulcted annually of a 
far larger sum than was actually required for adminis- 
tration. Those whose duty it is to make these 
calculations, being therefore anxious to avoid ex- 
aggeration, frequently fall into the opposite error, 
and when the bill comes to be paid the resources 
are found inadequate. Application must then be made 
to Parliament for the grant of an additional sum. 
Such applications deal necessarily with a multitude 
of different subjects, and are not of great interest to 
the community, but they consume a vast amount of 
Parliamentary time. They also render the reports of 
Parliamentary debates so tedious that the widespread 
lack of interest in the doings of the Legislature is 
increased. It is a question whether a large amount 
of this work might not profitably be handed over to 
a special committee created for the purpose. 


* 
* * 


The liveliest debate of the session took place on a 
Private Member's Bill at the end of last week. Mr. 
Mitchell Banks won the ballot for the first place on 
the list of those entitled to introduce legislation, and 
selected a bill designed to prevent industrial disputes in 
this country from being assisted by funds from abroad. 
Mr. Mitchell Banks does not speak often, and never 
fails to deliver a carefully prepared, witty and effective 
speech. He did not disappoint the House upon this 
occasion, and gave the best possible defence of a bill 
which appeared to most members to be a rash and 
ill-considered one. The presentation of the case 
against the bill was entrusted to Mr. Kelly, who is 
usually one of the best of the Labour back-benchers, 
but who, upon this occasion, fell into the error of 
spoiling his own case by overstating it. He was 
followed by Mr. Rose, the tall, bearded member for 
Aberdeen, whose sturdy independence has long cut him 
off from his less courageous colleagues. He said 
frankly that he was glad to find for once a question 
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upon which he could without reservation support the 
views of the Labour Party. He is a Socialist of the 
old school whose Socialism does not prevent him from 
being a patriot. He was one of the few who had the 
courage, the week before, to refuse to vote for aban- 
doning British subjects in China to their fate. He 
made an amusing and good-tempered speech, and did 
more to kill the bill by ridicule than Mr. Kelly had 
been able to accomplish by vehemence. 
* 
* * 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks appeared upon this 
occasion in the réle of the cautious, conciliatory and 
moderate statesman. Unfamiliarity with the part did 
not prevent him from playing it admirably, and his 
speech must have convinced many who were still un- 
certain as to the merits of the bill. In these circum- 
stances it would obviously have been better to have 
allowed the bill to be talked out rather than by a 
vote to have split the Conservative ranks into two 
almost equal parties. Mr. Mitchell Banks, however, 
refused to adopt such a compromise, and at his re- 
quest the Speaker put the question. The bill was, of 
course, defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

* 
* * 


Two days of the present week have been devoted to 
relieving Scottish Boards of Guardians from the con- 
sequences of their illegal action in assisting strikers 
during the recent coal dispute. The effect of the bill 
was to confer a substantial pecuniary benefit on the 
Northern kingdom at the expense of the Southern. 
But such is the acquisitive character of the Scot that, 
while firmly pocketing all that was offered, he had 
equally firmly to ask for more. To these lengthy, 
argumentative and uninspiring plea the House had to 
listen for many hours and would be listening still had 
not the useful weapon of the closure mercifully put 


an end to them. 
* 


* * 


The dismissal of Mr. Spencer from the ranks of the 
Labour Party is characteristic of the methods pur- 
sued by the most tyrannical organization in English 
history. His crime was having attempted to do his 
best for his own constituents and the miners among 
whom he has worked. His Socialism may be as 
orthodox as that of the purist Marxian, nor has he 
ever said a word in the House of Commons in criticism 
of his own party. But because in an industrial dis- 
pute he dares to take an independent line and refuses 
to kowtow to Mr. Cook, the Communist, he is un- 
ceremoniously and without trial expelled from the 
Labour Party. How much greater justification the 
Conservative Party would have for expelling Mr. 
Spencer’s Nottingham neighbour, Lord Henry 
Bentinck. 

First Citizen 


POLITICS AND STABILIZATION 
[FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


ELGIUM’S achievement—a gradual improve- 

ment of the currency followed by stabilization 

—has lately become France’s monetary ideal. 
In less than a year M. Poincaré has brought the £ 
down from 240 francs to between 125 and 123, and, 
for more than two months the English unit has 
oscillated between those two quotations. When 
fluctuations are so inconsiderable, stabilization can 
be said to exist de facto. In the meantime, the posi- 
tion of the French Treasury has eased in an unex- 
pected manner. Instead of one solitary million 
francs which M. Pioncaré found when he _ took 
office, there are now five thousand. Moreover, the 
sword everlastingly hanging over the Minister of 
Finance has been removed. The Bonds issued for 


one, three or six months hav? all been called in and 
replaced by Bonds only payable after a year, so that 
the public finance is no longer at the mercy of a mp 
This is the reversal of the situation which a majority, 
in its heart irreconcilable to M. Poincaré, has see, 
this statesman accomplish with spectacular rapidity 

Such things cannot but seem bitter to politicians 
and the plainest statements concerning them 
a sting with them. M. Poincaré cannot make th 
least reference to the history of French finance dy;. 
ing the past two years without irritating the Radicals 
because this history is that of their failures. A brie 
summary of it made by the Prime Minister in the moy 
detached and matter-of-fact manner, last week, ep. 
raged the Extreme Left. The combination of this 
resentment with the idea that even a Radical Cabine 
could now resume oflice without endangering the 
national finance acts upon the imagination of me 
who always preferred power to achievements : for th: 
first time in many months M. Poincaré has been cop. 
scious of an active and definite intention to oust him, 

The grievance on which to hang declared hostilit 
was not far to seek. The gain of the franc ha 
been attended with its natural and fully expecte 
consequences: the cost of living has gone up and in. 
dustries are passing through a crisis. Nothing can 
be simpler than to saddle these evils on the Prim 
Minister, who, of course, cannot cure them. And 
nothing could be easier than the formation of ; 
majority to get rid of him. It is true that the official 
organ of the Radicals, Le Quotidien, is now passing 
through the revelation of a financial scandal, and: 
few important members of the party are seceding from 
it, but a mere scandal never ruined a party. As: 
matter of fact, recent developments have shown that, 
for purely political purposes, the Cartel is still alive 
M. Maurice Sarrant, the successor of M. Herriot a 
leader of the Radical Party, recently made a solem 
declaration that he only differed from the Socialists 
on unimportant ways and means, and the last electio 
to the Senate has proved that the Communists them- 
selves are not above a combine with Radici 
bourgeois when such a combine suits their politicd 
conveniences. So, a solid majority could easily k 
found against M. Poincaré. 

Is it difficult now to understand what the Prime 
Minister meant last week when, answering the ables 
lieutenant of M. Caillaux, M. Jacques Duboin, kk 
said: ‘‘ Is there a man anywhere who hopes to accon- 
plish the monetary stabilization before the end of th 
present legislature? ’’ M. Poincaré not only gave d 
last the information which so many questioners hal 
tried to tease him into, but he clearly hinted at whi 
is at the back of his head. He meant: “‘ You ca 
stabilize, of course; you can create to-morrow ! 
franco answering to the belga; and you can replace 
the present Coalition Cabinet by one in which M. Blus, 
the Socialist leader, will be the real influence. But 
if you do so in an inevitable atmosphere of discot 
entirely different from the union which was the sot 
guarantee of the rentenmark and the belga, do no 
imagine that your stabilization will be of any durt- 
tion. Capital, once more, will exchange francs fw 
pounds, dollars or Swiss money. You will be ee 
pelled to use the five-thousand millions—toware 
which I see you squinting—to keep your franco 
to its apparent value; and when this reserve is gone 
what will you be facing? Inflation. Only a = 
National majority can really stabilize, and your 
tude shows too clearly that such a majority per 
exist in the present Chamber. Therefore only 
next Chamber can think of stabilizing.’’ al 

It is remarkable that, almost the same + re 


Mussolini, tacitly contradicting a 


Volpi, in Venice, said virtually the same ¢t pe is 
M. Poincaré. No stabilization for 


period! The fact is that Italy is confron 
same difficulty now existing in France: @ 
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of interior consumption resulting in restricted orders. 
Perhaps both the French.Prime Minister and the 
Duce think their money a little too high for its value. 
Better sacrifice rentiers than hinder industries and 
run the risk of a social crisis. We shall soon see, 
for Poincaré with his five-thousand million and Mus- 
solini with his American loans control the money 


market. 


AIRSHIP OR AEROPLANE ? 


[From Captain P. D. Actanp] 


contain so much matter for thought as that 

recently issued by the Air Ministry, entitled 
‘The Approach Towards a System of Imperial Air 
Communications.’ This was the Memorandum pro- 
vided by Sir Samuel Hoare for the information of the 
Imperial Conference. Within the narrow limits of 
its first twenty-two pages, which constitute the 
Memorandum proper, plans are cautiously unfolded 
for establishing an all-British world-wide system of 
airways to connect all the scattered parts of the 
Empire. 

The prominence given to airship construction in 
the discussion of this epoch-making project will 
arouse much controversy. Twelve of the twenty-two 
pages of the Memorandum are devoted to the poten- 
tialities of the dirigible for the purposes of the Empire 
air routes, and the position is taken up that a big 
future lies before the lighter-than-air vessel. It is to 
be used as the long-distance liner of the air, and the 


Free recently published volumes on aviation 


‘aeroplane is to play the part of mail-packet or express 


for use over short stages. The revival of interest in 
the airship as a commercial means of transport is a 
definite departure on the part of the Air Ministry from 
the established air policy of European nations. Ger- 
many, who was the pioneer in the development of the 
dirigible and has some notable achievements in airship 
flights to her credit, has abandoned her first preference 
and is now concentrating on the improvement of the 
aeroplane and the expansion of a net-work of aero- 
plane services. France, Italy, Japan, and in fact all 
other nations, have likewise given priority to the 
heavier-than-air machine. Up till now, at any rate, 
the cheap, fast and handy aeroplane has had its own 


way throughout the world. The problem of aerial, 


development for the British Empire is, of course, 
vitally different from that of other countries. For us 
vast distances are involved. Continental countries, 
on the other hand, are grouped compactly within 
fairly narrow confines, and aeroplanes would seem to 
be the speediest as well as the most economical form 
of aerial transport over the short Continental routes. 

The consensus of the world’s opinion is certainly 
in favour of the heavier-than-air machine. It is much 
cheaper, much faster, and can land on any fairly flat 
ground or calm sea. The airship is slow, expensive, 
and can land only at its appointed mooring- 
masts, which, in the case of the projected Empire 
routes, are thousands of miles apart. On the other 
hand, the airship can cover thousands of miles with- 
out halt, flying day and night, and it has the addi- 
tional advantages of being more comfortable and of 
Possessing a freight-carrying capacity very much 
greater than that of the largest aeroplane. From the 
Political and strategic point of view, the airship has 
certain definite disadvantages. It is highly vulner- 
able. It is tied as to its bases, and its mobility in time 
of crisis will be dependent on its location with refer- 
ence to the area of hostilities. The rapid concentra- 
tion of air resources in predetermined places is now 
one of the most vital problems of Empire defence, 
and from this point of view it would appear that the 


less vulnerable and faster aeroplane could be concen- 
trated at points of danger with a greater degree of 
certainty than the airship. 

But the two types are really complementary and 
not competitive, and as a first step towards the 
realization of its programme the Air Ministry, in addi- 
tion to inaugurating the aeroplane service on the 
Cairo-Karachi route, with five new de Havillands, is 
paying for the construction of two gteat air- 
ships, R.100 and R.101. These will represent a con- 
siderable advance on all previous constructions. They 
will be 5,000,000 cubic feet in displacement, 170 feet 
in diameter, over 700 feet in length, and will have a 
cruising speed of 63-70 miles per hour with full load, 
including 100 passengers, luggage, and 10 tons of 
mails. They will be fitted luxuriously throughout with 
dining saloons, promenade decks, lounges, smoking 
rooms, and sleeping accommodation as on board ship, 
and they will be able to fly 4,000 miles without stop 
under normal conditions. The total cost of the 
Government’s present airship programme, including 
ground establishments, meteorological stations, and 
other essential services, is estimated at between 14 
and 1? million pounds over a period of three years. 
A series of giant mooring masts is being erected along 
the route to India, and certain of the Dominion 
Governments are contemplating the erection of others. 
This is a step in the right direction. 

It would appear, therefore, that with its striking 
improvements, the airship is destined to play a big— 
though perhaps not the main—part in the develop- 
ment of civil aviation, but only a subsidiary part in 
time of war. The comparative failure of the Zep- 
pelins during the late war was in sharp contrast with 
the success of the aeroplane as a fighting weapon; 
and this must influence our air policy. One use for 
airships which has as yet only reached the experimental 
stage justifies expenditure on their improvement. 
This is for aeroplane carrying. Airships carrying a 
number of aeroplanes might maintain the great 
arterial services, and discharge their passengers at 
intermediate points or to branch destinations along 
their non-stop routes. In this way, the necessity for 
mooring-masts and refitting stations at frequent in- 
tervals would disappear, and the divergent advantages 
of airship and aeroplane would be combined most use- 
fully. 

y ATR in the end must remain the backbone of 
British air power. To make that air power real, and 
to make our Empire scheme of airways complete, 
we must find more money for aeroplanes, and 
establish well-equipped services along all the pro- 
jected routes without delay. 


THE RACEHORSES 


By DonaLp Boyp 


were real inns, brimming over with real hos- 

pitality, but nowadays, they say, they are in a 
sad state, miserable canting places which will not serve 
the traveller with good food, good liquor and good 
beds. And so loud is the learned jargon of the 
medievalists, so fulsome the sentimental regret of the 
newspapers, so popular the hideous illusion that a good 
innkeeper looks and behaves rather like one of Mr. 
Dendy Sadler’s creatures, that people who live in towns 
and have few means of knowing about inns are sad- 
dened to feel that this doleful dogma may have some- 


L«< ago, they teil us, the inns of this country 


‘thing in it, and may therefore refuse to risk anything 


in their search for clean country. 

So did I find it after a sort of spiritual hibernation 
in the town; and living more by faith than reason, I 
said I would see how things went with the inns of the 
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—_ which I know better than any other place on 
earth. 

There are at least twelve inns known to me per- 
sonally in that valley, counting only between the 
‘ Devonshire Arms ’ and the ‘ George,’ but I found at 
last that it was to the ‘ Racehorses ’ that I was turning 
in the January rain; and as I discovered it my mind was 
filled with recollections which almost turned me back 
for fear | might myself be driven to join the community 
of desperates. The first recollection was of a tall, 
thin, elderly lady, dressed from chin to toes in plain 
black silk. She wore a long gold chain and a locket, 
which hung into her hands as they lay loosely folded 
in front of her; there was a bunch of keys at her side, 
and an expression of such austerity, as it seemed to 
me, on her lips, that I had trouble to take off my school 
cap and explain what we wished. She stood in front 
of a small mahogany table covered with old brass, 
square in the middle of the stone-flagged passage, and 
to my surprise she smiled as she stood there in the 
warm dusk. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” she said, ‘‘ that will be quite 
simple.” 

We walked over one of the Whernsides that day, 
and when we came back into that little stony village 
the ‘ Racehorses ’ opened its door to us and wrapped 
us in its drowsy comfort as though it were celebrating 
a homecoming. That was the way we thought about 
it, for I remember how charmed we were at the way 
the chatelaine—she had such an eye—managed to 
persuade us to wash without suggesting for a moment 
that we had not intended to do so. The second time 
was ten years after, a vision so fleeting that it might 
seem I was never there at all, but imagined it from 
a book. The old lady was still there, seated in a 
Windsor chair by an enormous fire in the kitchen, 
and round the fire in a great half-moon were a crowd 
of the jolliest people imaginable, laughing at rhymed 
couplets they were making up about themselves. The 
old lady smiled and played with the gold chain. The 
wind and the rain swept down from the west, the 
row of boots steamed by the fire, and the house went 
about its hospitable business. And the third time was 
another winter day, years after again, when we sat 
down at a table in the dining-room that overhangs the 
stream where the small brown trout live. ‘‘ This,” 
said my friend, ‘‘ is damnable, that the ‘ Racehorses ’ 
should offer us menu cards with a champagne adver- 
tisement.” ‘‘ It’s damnable,” I said, ‘‘ that there 
should be an imitation oak paper over the date on the 
fire-breast in the smoking-room.’’ But lunch still soothed 
us, and we talked with affection of the old lady, who 
had gone, and still with affection of the inn. ‘‘ You 
cannot dispose of three centuries of hospitality with a 
menu card and a bit of brown paper,” my friend said. 

So I was thinking as the road wound about, up 
and down among the grey hills, in among the rough 
dry-walls painted with green moss and grey lichen, 
overhung by copper leaves and by bare branches as 
fine as the finest wrought iron. The rain swept down 
the valley, driven by the wind, the wheels ripped 
through the puddles like Japanese crackers, and every 
now and again the wind tore a jagged hole in the 
clouds and showed far beyond them the blue sky of 
spring. Sunlight suddenly fell on Whernside, and 
made it look like a mountain of polished bronze, and 
as we were looking at it the road delivered us to 
the old stone village. -We people, I thought, with my 


hand on the latch, gather new loyalties, one or two 


at least, as I remembered the way some of those jolly 
companions had gone, but an inn, I continued, has 
only one loyalty, and that is to people of all kinds 
who come to it for food and shelter; and so I walked 
in, and stood by the mahogany table covered with old 
brass, and saw no unhappy ghosts at my side. 

We stood at the window overhanging the stream 
where the brown trout live, while a new fire struggled 
into life in the hearth, a fire which seemed almost to 
have burst out in spontaneous welcome from the embers 
of past time. There was nothing, they said, to eat, 
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and they brought soup and roast mutton and rabbit 
pie, and apple pie and Christmas pudding, and coffe. 
and cream, and as we finished it, the snow came 
tumbling down into the beck, and the fire fell into g 
steady glowing and bubbling. ‘‘ This,” I said, “jg 
my country, and hereabouts we are this sort of 

I believe. You cannot make this country forget its 
hospitality just because of a bit of newspaper and a 
high-brow curse.” And as I said it, with a humbk 
kind of pride, it came to me suddenly that such news. 
papers and such high-brows count very little up here. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


FIND that the modern world is full of a 
| prodigious number of wealthy men who have 
employed their serfs to ask me questions, | 
suspect that these questions are what the French 
call ‘‘ Tendacious,’’ that is, not straightforward, 
but trying to influence one. How that may be | 
know not, and men are so readily cast into gaol 
(or deprived of all their goods) by the lawyers for 
offending the rich that I will go no further in the 
matter. But I will consider these questions in 
their order, one after the other, or at least the 
more important of them, and give a frank answer 
here, now and for ever. I do not suppose that 
this strong and brave action of mine will give me 
repose. They will still go on asking me the 
questions, but at any rate they cannot say that | 
have shirked their scrutiny. 

First of all came this phrase upon me—upon 
all sides—‘‘ Have you seen ‘ The Farmer's 
Wife’?’’ The answer is, that if the question 
means the Play (as I suppose it does) I have; 
and I thought it especially good. But then, 
English acting in farce is nearly always good, 
and the play itself is admirable: best of all the 
old maid whose father was a Captain in the 
Mercantile Marine (which phrase, by the way, 
has always seemed to me un-English—lI prefer 
Merchant Service. And, talking of “wun 
English,’’ why is that term used always in 4 
moral or social connotation? It should apply 
much more to language. There is _ nothing 
particularly wicked or unpleasant in being un- 
English. 
there is something abominable in the misuse of 
the English tongue). I proceed. 

The next question runs thus: ‘‘ Why not visit 
lovely Lucerne for £5?’’ I answer by analysis 
that there is here confusion between two requests: 
(a) Why not visit lovely Lucerne? (b) Why not 
do it for £5? Meanwhile, I subdivide (a) into 4 
question and an affirmation, for it is implied thal 
I should visit Lucerne on account of its love 
liness, and therefore that Lucerne is lovely. I 
can knock all three points down with one ball 
Lucerne is not lovely, I do not want to go there. 
And it cannot be done for £5 save under 
conditions which I tremble to think of. 

The third question put to me is announced upon 
one placard after another: ‘‘ Why not Ireland? 
My answer is in the affirmative. Why 10 
indeed! Why the man who is asking me this 
should print a little map of Ireland (in green) t° 
emphasize it I do not know. But anyhow, the 


All foreigners are un-English. But § 
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ion, though a vague one, calls up a host of 
thoughts, and I answer in general: ‘‘ Why not 
indeed?’’ Why not have considered Ireland 
while there was yet time, and before England 
began bleeding and falling into peril from loss of 
blood? Or again: ‘‘ Why not Ireland a 
Nation?’’ Or again: ‘‘ Why not remember 
Ireland when you are considering English policy 
throughout the world?’’ Or again: ‘‘ Why not 
give some idea of the true relations between 
England and Ireland since the Reformation, since 
our wearisome and disgustingly false official 
histories, ground out one after another and upon 
one pattern, are worthless? ’’ Or again: ‘* Why 
not Ireland when you feel puzzled to explain our 
present international position?” Or again: 
“Why not Ireland when vou are considering 
the seventh century and the salvation of the 
manuscripts and of our great European tradition 
in the depth of the dark ages? ”’ 

Next I notice the question: ‘‘ Do you want a 
tise in your salary? ’’ This is sometimes varied 
in the form: ‘‘ Do you want £400 a year?”’ 
There is usually attached to this the picture of a 
young man in profile, looking very unintelligent 
and not even eager. Why he is there I do not 
know, but he meets me at every turn. And here 
again I have an answer, and in both cases it is 
in the negative. I do not want £400 a year, and 
that for reasons which I blush to put before you. 
No doubt before I die I shall be glad enough to 
have it. When it comes to whether I want a rise 
in my salary, the answer is in the negatiy 
through another category and under another set 
‘of ideas. I do not want a rise in my salary 
because I have not got one. It is like asking 
whether I would like my pet crocodile to be called 
Peter. I have no pet crocodile, and therefore I 
cannot say what I would like his name to be. Or 
again, it is like the story of the man who said 
he would like his coffee without cream, to whom 
the waiter answered: ‘‘ There is no cream, but 
you can have it without milk if you like.’’ So 
much for that. 

Then there is the question: ‘‘ Why not buy 
from the producer direct?’’ Now to that the 
only satisfactory answer would be an analytical 
volume upon modern economics about 450 pages 
long, published, I suppose, at 42s., and selling, 
perhaps, fifteen or sixteen copies. It is one of 
the most interesting questions that could possibly 
be put. I congratulate the fish dealers, the coal 
dealers, and all the other Johnnies who put that 
sort of question on their having spotted its 
importance, but I really cannot answer it here. 
To tell the truth a paper called the Nation is 
better suited for dealing with things of that kind. 
Yet I know the general answer very well, and 
there lies at the root of it a certain statement 
which I will here propose: ‘‘ The Fall of Man is 
the reason you cannot deal with the producer 
direct,”” But here we are back into theology 
again, and God help us all! 

Lastly, my sweet friends, there is a question, 
hot commercial, and propounded to me rarely, 
but too often on the windows of omnibuses and 
on the printed sheets thrust into my hand by very 
Poor men, hired to distribute such things in the 
public highways. It is put in these terms: ‘‘ Are 
you prepared to meet your God?’’ The answer 
'S simple. No. 


REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL 


By J. B. PriEsTLEy 


this morning filling in the application form. 

How annoying it is to be compelled to give 
your destination! What happens if you fill in 
that space with some defiant flourish of the pen, 
or reply ‘‘ The Five Continents,’’ or ‘‘ From 
Prester John’s Kingdom up to Trebizond? ’”’ 
This morning I merely had to put in ‘‘ France 
and Italy,’’ and that gave me no satisfaction. No 
sooner had I set down their names than I realized 
that I did not really want to go to France and 
Italy. A man might just as well stay at home 
as go to France and Italy. I doubt if I have the 
slightest desire to set eyes on them again. I 
remember having a sudden impulse to strike out 
‘* France and Italy,’’ and to insert in their place, 
in block capitals, the following destinations : 
Slavonia, MRuritania, Griinewald, Cravonia, 
Eppenwelzen, and Maritime Bohemia. I have 
spent some happy days and nights in these little 
countries, have not visited them for years now, 
certainly not since 1914, and should like nothing 
better than to renew my old acquaintance with 
them. They are, I believe, harder to find and, 
when found, to enter, than they were, and Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son will no longer issue 
through tickets to any of them. They tell me 
that it may be possible to re-book in Illyria, but 
even then transport is doubtful once you have 
passed the frontier. I know for certain that so 
far as Griinewald and Cravonia are concerned, 
the difficulties are immense, because there is no 
railway and no motor-bus service even yet, and 
it is still a question of taking a barouche over 
the high pass. You can walk in, of course, just 
as we used to do in the old days, but now that 
walking is not to be thought of, it means a 
barouche, for the old rule still stands, I am told, 
and the sentries will pass no other conveyance. 
And where, I ask you, are we to find a barouche ? 

If I cannot go to any of these places—and 
alas! my passport form has been sent in, with 
nothing more than a timid request for France 
and Italy in it—I will at least try to recapture my 
old memories of them. The trouble is, though, 
that all these countries have somefow come to be 
confused with one another in my memory, so that 
I cannot distinguish between Slavonia and Griine- 
wald, cannot definitely allot a reminiscence to 
Ruritania or Eppenwelzen, and find it impossible 
to declare whether I am thinking of Cravonia or 
Maritime Bohemia. It matters little, however, 
because I suspect that you who read and remem- 
ber with me will find yourselves in the same 
situation. These six territories, with several more 
unnamed, have all run into one another, to make 
up one shining mass of reminiscence. There is 
no help for it, particularly as it so happens that 
I have not a single map here to provide me with 
a few names that might locate a scene, an 
incident. The geographical background is woe- 
fully vague, but the memories themselves, stand- 
ing out in lost sunshine and starlight, are clear 
enough. The sights and sounds are there, want- 
ing only words to capture them. But how 
befuddling, how treacherous, are words! 
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Do you remember—it is the first thing that 
leaps to mind—a typical bright Spring morning 
in the little capital? A regiment of cavalry, 
magnificent in green and silver, goes jangling 
down the great avenue of the Limes, perhaps with 
its band. I can hear that march of the Royal 
Hussars now, and see the instruments flashing 
in the sun. You saw these soldiers as you walked 
down the avenue from the Hotel Bristol, where 
you are staying (and very snug you are, in a 
room with a balcony, for three or four golden 
eagles a week), to the Café de Paris, which every- 
one in the capital, even Count von Stumpf and 
the revolutionaries, visits at about eleven in the 
morning to drink coffee, eat little cakes, and 
smoke long cheroots. Droll little Something- 
heim, chief clerk to the Chancellor, comes trotting 
over as usual, and you have a word with him as 
he passes on his way to his favourite table in the 
corner, and he tries to look important, and only 
succeeds in looking fussy and comical. Poor 
little Something-heim! I wonder if he still trots 
over to the café. Then there is a stir at the tables 
outside, and they are standing up and raising 
hats. The Princess has just gone past, as lovely 
as ever, with her dark-browed cousin in attend- 
ance. He has returned, then, from his castle and 
great estate on the hills. To-night we shall see 
him pouring out libations of champagne (which, 
after all, is cheap enough here, four silver marks 
the bottle) to Venus, in the company of the pretty 
little French dancer, newly arrived at the theatre, 
for whom he has deserted the passionate and 
jealous Countess von Thingumbob. There will 
be trouble there. It is said that he wishes to 
marry the Princess, who refuses him time after 
time. There is some talk of her looking too 
often at a handsome young stranger, a foreigner. 
When she has passed, one or two of the revolu- 
tionaries whisper behind their hands, and a jeer- 
ing laugh or two is heard. Undoubtedly your 
friend, Captain Fritz, with whom you are to spend 
the evening, is right when he declares that 
trouble is brewing in the little kingdom. There 
goes the old Chancellor himself, his face wrinkled 
with deep policies. Who is that with him? Ah 
—the Chief of Police, scowling heavily as usual. 
So the morning wears on. 

How pleasant it was, too, to leave the town 
for the country, to climb above the pointed red 
roofs up the fads to the high hills, past the vine- 
yards, the water-mills, up through the pine 
forests! You could stay a night or two at the 
inn up there, at the junction of the forest roads, 
and listen to the foresters roaring in the kitchen, 
have a crack with the old innkeeper over one of 
his tall slender bottles of wine, tease his pretty 
daughter, all smiles and ribbons, and watch her 
blushes when yqu mentioned the name of the tall 
young forester who was always hanging about 
the door. Or you might chance to be a guest, 
as I have been more than once, at one of the 
fantastic old castles on the frontier heights, where 
there were any number of frowning Counts and 
jocular Barons and charming witty ladies, and 
scandal over the cards, and plotting and counter- 
plotting over the wine. Never shall I forget the 
night when we heard the troop of horsemen come 
clattering up the steep road and the Princess her- 
self, pale but bright of eye, swept in to tell us 


that she had just escaped from the capital. Why 
nights, what adventures, we had then! 

It was équally good to return again to th 
capital, to find your omelette still golden met. 
ing perfection at the Hotel Bristol, to smell the 
morning coffee at the Café de Paris, to watch the 
sunlight in the lime trees, to be clapped on the 
back by friend Fritz who, as he twirled his 
moustache (which spelt danger to the younge 
Maids of Honour at the palace he guarded), 
would give you all the news. And the news was 
always either very naughty or very romantic, 
none of that dull stuff which fills the newspapers 
of the greater powers. That very evening yoy 
would perhaps dine with him at the mess, listen. 
ing idly to the chaff, the toasts, the Hussar 
songs; or you might visit the theatre of which 
the capital was so proud, anid rightly, too, for it 
was a delightful little gilded box of French wit 
and Austrian melody; or if you were lucky you 
might be summoned to the palace itself, to attend 
a reception, a ball, a féte, or even—for there were 
no limits to the audacity of this court—a 
masquerade. There you had the _ intellectual 
pleasure of seeing all the pieces of this royal 
game of chess assembled on the board and one 
subtle move after another made under your very 
nose. There were His Highness, gay as ever, 
the Princess, lovelier than ever, the crafty and 
watchful Chancellor, the dark-browed cousin 
obviously thickening the plot, the jealous 
Countess von Thingumbob whispering to the 
Chief of Police, and with them pawns innumer- 
able, peering, chuckling, flirting, scowling. The 
great room is a blaze of candelabra and orders 
and diamonds. Outside in the purple and scented 
night, a great moon rises above the riot o 
Chinese lanterns in the grounds. His Highness’ 
band is playing a waltz. It never plays anything 
but waltzes, this band, but you do not care, it 
plays them so divinely. I can hear it now, can 
feel myself being swept round and round by the 
last mad twirling of the strings. And now it has 
stopped, and suddenly everything, Princess 
courtiers, sentries, candelabra, the palace, the 
town itself and the very rising moon, has 
huddled away. I wish I had boldly put dow 
Ruritania, Slavonia, and the rest, on my pass 
port form. That simple action might have st 
some kind of magic working, so that my passport 
might have been endorsed for these kingdoms, | 
might have gone to Cook’s and discovered tha 
one of the clerks there was really a fairy, I might 
have been given a through ticket or directions 
for finding a barouche, a barouche to take me 
over the frontiers of reality. 


THUMBING A THESAURUS 
By ELIZABETH SHAFFER 


HY do poets use words for songs? 
I am so tired of words, 

Bleak, blank, sawdusty words. 

I am weary, weary of words. 


Words like ephemeral and catholicity, 
Words like portico, derision, and autocracy- 


Why do poets use words for songs? 
Why not tattooed butterfly wings 
Or petals from the dogwood tree? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

¢ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA 


SIR,—I did not see Mr. Poynter’s letter in your 
issue of February 12 till it was too late to allude to 
i, As to the points he makes: 

1. He is right. I ought to have quoted his exact 
words, and if my paraphrase misrepresented his 
meaning, I stand corrected. 

2. Of course excommunication has, and is intended 
to have, social consequences ; and these consequences 
are grave in proportion as the society in which they 
secur is Catholic. So has expulsion from a public 
school, college, or club grave consequences in upper- 
cass England. My point was that it was not a 
secret, hypocritical procedure. 

. | cannot and must not judge between him and 
the editorship of the paper in which my articles ap- 

Personally, I am all in favour of full right of 
reply; but in this case neither are the circumstances 
known to me nor is the matter one for which I am 
responsible. 

The case of Mr. Wells is not apposite: he was 
asked to give—I understand—six columns of reply! 
But I should have been delighted with 600, though 
perhaps a little tired at the end. For when he did 
reply in an abusive pamphlet, I got him at short 


le all for open and continued controversy on the 
essentials of religion and therefore of thought—and 
particularly so as I find that very few of my fellow 
citizens know what the Catholic Church is all about. 
I am, etc., 
H. 
King’s Land, Shipley, Horsham 


THE TRADE UNION BILL 


SIR,—I have read your leading article with great 
interest, but are you not in a difficulty when you sug- 
gest motive as the test of legality? 

The recent stoppage in the coal industry was tech- 
nically a lock-out, not a strike. The owners took the 
initiative. And there seems to me strong evidence 
that their motive was to induce the Government to 
pass the Eight Hours Bill. 

In any case, I think you will find on consideration, 
and especially after perusing the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Eve in a recent case, that the distinction you 
suggest is by no means easy to draw. 

I am, etc., 
L. 


THE BOTTLE HABIT 


SIR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A Citizen ”’ greatly 
misjudges me. My letter was not an ‘“‘ attack upon 

public,” rather was it a humble attempt to pro- 
tect the public from the attacks of the medical pro- 
fession in the form of over-drugging. 

Iam well aware that doctors in the past made the 
same complaint against their patients, that they 
demanded their bottle of medicine. I am also aware 
that the reason for ‘‘ The Bottle Habit ” lies almost 
entirely at the doors of the doctors, past and present. 

€ public and the doctors will have to fight this in- 

evil, but it does not seem very hopeful while 
the public continue to demand and the doctors to 
supply the bottle. 

Most medical men appear to encourage their 
Patients in what I have called the grossest of modern 
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Superstitions, the implicit belief in the efficacy of 


drugs in every kind of illness. Now and then one 
meets with a sensible man, such as your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ A Wheezy One,’’ whom I described as suffer- 
ing from a neurosis—I take it asthma is almost always 
neurotic in origin, due to worry, or irregularity in 
eating or drinking—who throws physic to the sink 
where it belongs in such cases. 

If by ‘‘ rival establishments ’’ your correspondent 
means makers, vendors, and advertisers of patent 
medicines, he is quite right. We are strongly opposed 
to them. Not because they lessen our work, but be- 
cause they increase it unnecessarily. The man .who 
takes patent medicines is his own doctor, and we 
know how his patient is very rightly described. 

I hope the writer of the original article agrees with 
me. 

I am, etc., 
PaNneL ”’ 


SIR,—I thank ‘ Citizen’’ for standing up to 
Panel’ in my defence. ‘“‘ Panel’s ’’ sneer, I take 
it, is due to the fact that I am tormented by asthma. 
Doubtless he perpetuates that old, old weary wheeze : 
‘** Asthma is not a disease, it is a symptom.’’ But 
why not cure the disease and remove the symptom? 

That ‘‘Panel’’ and his ‘‘silent brethren’’ are to-day 
no nearer the abolition of this form of physical tor- 
ture than they were a generation ago, the advertising 
columns of any popular paper bear witness. These 
advertised cures are mainly compounded of the very 
drugs ‘‘ Panel ’’ and his brethren prescribe and which 
he would like to dispense. It is not pleasant to be 
prescribed an inhalation which sets you floating in the 
air, chair and all, to come back to the ground with 
a bump, each bump becoming more painful. And 
when you relate the symptom to ‘‘ brother Panel,”’ 
you are calmly told: ‘* You did quite right to leave 
off the inhalation. Indian hemp does not agree with 
every one.”’ 

I am, etc., 
‘* A Wueezy One ”’ 
Stroud, Glos 


MAUPASSANT 


SIR,—Apropos the always interesting subject of 
Guy de Maupassant and the correspondence in your 
latest issue, may I enquire if there is unquestioned 
authority for considering ‘ Boule de Suif’ a really 
great piece of artistry? Personally I think that it is 
not, and basing my conclusions on Boileau (I suppose 
he still counts as an wsthetic guide), who teaches that 
‘‘ Truth is Art, but it is selected Truth,” I hold that 
the treatment meted out to ‘ Boule de Suif,’ after the 
captive party’s liberation from the drastic attentions 
of the Prussian officer, is not a truthful delineation of 
the Latin character, least of all the French character, 
which almost automatically overlooks sins of the 
chair, and quite right too, since such matters are 
nobody’s business but the business of the high 
volitional principals involved. It may be conceived 
that in a country of extreme Calvinists or Predes- 
tinarians, who believe that the sinner is outside all 
hope of redemption in this or any other world, such 
treatment of a ‘‘ fallen ’? woman could have happened. 
Not, however, in France, or in Italy or Spain, or 
England, or Scotland, or the United States, or 
Germany, or in any of the intellectually important and 
humanitarian countries of the world. 

Maupassant is a real master of description, as in 
countryside scenes, individual points about persons, 
mannerisms, clothes, deportment and so on. No one 
denies this. Characterization is, however, the first 


test of literary achievement in the novel or the short 
story; that is to say, correct psychology, and this 
being (presumably) admitted, Maupassant falls down, 
in this particular story, at any rate, at the first funda- 
mental of his art, in attributing to a group of French 
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men and women of the little bourgeois type the 
inability to forgive a poor soul who allowed herself to 
be ravished by a brutal soldier, in order that she 
might do these ridiculous bourgeois a genuinely 
charitable service. No, Sir! as John Silver observed, 
referring to the echo of Ben Gunn’s supposed ghost 
‘* it ain’t in natur’ ’’—certainly not in French, indeed 
in any decent kind of nature, and most assuredly not, 
at any time in the nineteenth century, anywhere. 

Maupassant followed a bad master (Flaubert) who 
was the victim of a belief that beautiful phrases, 
photographic depiction and (of course !) the mot juste 
excused all kinds of lapses from, or sheer neglect of, 
truth, as well as all excesses in_ story-telling. 
Provided he could depict (as indeed, only himself 
could) scenes like the banquet of the mercenaries at 
the walls of Carthage (in ‘ Salammbo ’), he considered 
apparently that he was justified in giving us, in naked 
detail, the atrocities which culminated in the death 
of Matho. I do not think that the lowest types of 
Coney Island or Tenderloin nikelodeons (five-cent 
shows) would dare to portray or stage that needless 
accumulation of horrors. Yet Flaubert ‘‘ got away 
with it,” and so did Pierre Louys, with his revolting 
crucifixion of the harlot in ‘ Aphrodite.’ 

Stendhal was the truthful character-painter and 
story-teller. His line of artistry was shown clearly in 
‘Rouge et Noir,’ and Bourget, in ‘ Le Disciple,’ 
showed himself his follower in philosophy—pagma- 
tism, Nietzscheism, excogitated megalomania, I forget 
the other ‘‘dixonary’’ words. Yet no one in France 
ever trumpets the “ gloires ’’ of Stendhal or Bourget, 
as pure literary artists. In his ‘ Bel-Ami,’ Maupas- 
sant, throwing off the Flaubert incubus, got down to 
the sustained delineation of a careerist who wallowed 
very successfully in the basest kinds of self-seeking— 
social, carnal and professional. He produced, as a 
result, his most human and coherent creation, although 
many critics still relegate ‘ Bel-Ami’ to the lowest 
limbo of decadence and pot-boilerism, and instead 
offer one ‘ Pierre et Jean,’ an excellent story, but 
irritatingly inconclusive. 

It seems to many of us that the French standards 
which place Flaubert and Maupassant in the front 
rank of nineteenth century writers are wrong, and 
that Flaubert in particular, despite ‘ Madame Bovary,’ 
which will not stand the test of a third reading, has 
been fooling the world for a great many years. Did 
he not fool Maupassant and R. L. Stevenson and 
Pierre Loti? Well, ‘‘ vere is dat barty now?’ Who 
reads them to-day without a sneer? And what is this 
particular virtue of the mot juste and the ringing 
word? It is really not harder of achievement, as a 
social and artistic accomplishment, than electric swear- 
ing, as cultivated in the States, in which the performer 
neither mixes his metaphors nor repeats himself. 

I am, etc., 
James R. Grant 


MRS. JELLABY ADDRESSES THE ‘“ SIX POINT 
GROUP ” 


SIR,—It is comforting, in these days of women’s 
revolutions in dress, hair, manners, morals, and so 
forth, to find that women happily retain at least one 
traditional characteristic always assigned to them 
through the ages, namely, the lack of any sense of 
humour, exquisitely fitting for that peculiar body, the 
‘** Six Point Group,’’ on the lucid arguments of Dr. 
Isabel Turnadge. After gravely remarking the 
‘* psychological dangers ” in having only unmarried 
teachers in schools, she insists that while the ‘‘married 
woman in our schools does much to keep the atmos- 
phere ‘ healthy,’” the exact opposite of the pheno- 
menon is to be found in the married lady’s own home. 
Here her presence creates a most undesirable atmos- 
phere for her own unfortunate baby. Here, it seems, 
some other married lady is more suitable. The 
Doctor knows from her ‘‘ own experience ” that the 


mother is not always the best person to look after 
her baby, unless she be a ‘‘ housekeeper and a nurse 
born.” 

As the unmarried is barred owing to her “unhealthy 
psychological atmosphere,” it just occurs to me to 
wonder who looks after the odd baby belonging to 
the ‘‘ expert ” who looks after the other baby—I mean 
while Dr. So-and-So is diffusing in the school her 
‘‘ healthy ” atmosphere? There was once a lady of 
great fame, known as Mrs. Jellaby, and I believe 
she belonged to the short-hair, short-skirt brigade. 
But in those delightful days, male editors had not lost 
their sense of humour, and instead of permitting such 
nonsense as mothers being the last persons in the 
world to bring up their own babies, while super. 
excellent for other persons’ babies, they depicted such 
folly in words and in art, and we all heartily laughed 
—a healthy relaxation that is nearly extinct to-day, 
alas ! 

I am, etce., 
Frances H. Low 


TAX ON HOTELS 


SIR,—Before anyone seriously advocates a tax on 
hotels, let him pause and consider what hotels really 
are. They are the nation’s guest-houses. -On their 
character depends to a very large extent, not only the 
number of visitors to our shores in the course of a 
year, but the length of their visit. 

The modern hotel de luxe only came into existence 
in London at the end of last century; it is not thirty 
years old. The then Prince of Wales used his power- 
ful social influence in its favour. And the result was 
that trade in the West End was stimulated. It was 
then the custom of rich holiday-makers from the 
Americas to go first to Paris and only to make their 
way to London after their purses had been lightened. 
But before King Edward’s reign was over that 
custom had been reversed in no small degree. 

London hotels of every kind have enormously im- 
proved since then and though the gold standard main- 
tains prices here at a higher level than on the Con- 
tinent, better value is nowhere given for the money. 

I refer only to London hotels because to London 
ninety per cent. of visitors come in the first place, and 
experience shows that London’s example is closely 
studied and followed throughout the United Kingdom. 

I am, etc., 

R.A.C., Pall Mall ‘* TRAVELLER 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


SIR,—My figures as to the proportion of on-licences 
to population are taken from page 4 of the Licensing 
Statistics 1925, the latest issued—where it is stated 
that ‘‘ the figure of 80,420 on-licences on January |, 
1925, represents no more than 20.68 licences per 
10,000 of the population, or one on-licence for every 
484 persons. Mr. Pace, presumably, has some later 
figures; if he can refer me to them I shall be obliged. 

Brewers are willing to surrender licences in @ 
redundant area, if by so doing they ‘secure a licence 
in a new area, because they probably lose little 
business, most of the trade going to other houses i 
the vicinity belonging to them, while they secure 4 
new and profitable outlet for their liquor. 

I am, etc., 
D. C. DERING 


THE NOBLEST WINES OF OUR TIME 


SIR,—The very interesting list of great French 
wines given by Mr. Warner Allen, in your issue of 
February 19, raises the question not only of years 
but of the claims of the several first growths of claret. 
Mr. Warner Allen himself does not include Haut 
Brion; M. Simon gives pride of place to Haut Brion 
1871 (alas, known to me only by report); Mr. Block 
gives a very high, but not quite the highest, place t 
Haut Brion 1875. That Haut Brion, for all that * 
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is an outsider geographically, and has character of 
its own instead of the peculiar charm of Médoc, was 
in certain now distant years the greatest red wine 

uced in France can hardly be disputed. But com- 
ing to the best more recent vintages it seems to have 
jst claim to pre-eminence, though it has remained a 
very notable wine. As for Chateau Margaux, though 
the 1899 was a marvellous wine, and though some 

hylloxera wines of that Chateau are legendary, 
one humble student has been disposed to think that, 
taking one great year with another, Latour and 
Lafite are entitled to preference. Of Latour and 
Lafite, 1875, it may be said, in adaptation of a famous 
hrase about another luxury, that doubtless God 
could have made better wines but doubtless He never 
did. 

As to Burgundies, will not the true devotee of Her- 
rick’s ‘‘ brave Burgundian wine ’’ contend that the 
exquisite Clos de Vougeot is somewhat lacking in the 
central qualities of Burgundy when compared with 
Romanée Conti, Richebourg, Musigny? 

I am, etc., 
T. EarRLe WELBY 


P’s AND Q’s 
SIR—What is the derivation of the word 
“ preengage ? 
H. F. 
SIR,—Can you tell me where the following lines 
may be found : 


Death is the privilege of human nature, 
And life without it were not worth our taking. 


A. TuRNER 


THE CRITICS 


SIR,—Unless I am greatly mistaken, it was 
Disraeli who coined the notable expression after which 
your correspondent, M. E. Lester, makes inquiry in 
the Saturpay Review for February 19. It was thus 
that he stigmatized Goldwin Smith in the course of a 
fierce attack: ‘‘ A critic who had failed in literature 
and art.”” The fracas between these two literary, as 
well as political, antagonists has left its traces in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Lothair,’ where Goldwin Smith 
figures as an unnamed Oxford Professor of advanced 
opinions, on all subjects, of an overflowing conceit, 


who was not satisfied with his own home career, but |. 


was about to settle in the New World. 
CHARLES GREEN 


SIR,—In Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Lothair,’ at the 
private view of the picture painted for the Emperor 
of Russia, the artist draws the curtain across and 
says : “To-morrow the critics will begin.’’ And 
“Who are the critics?’’ asks Lothair. ‘‘ The 
critics,” replies the artist, ‘‘ are the gentlemen who 
have failed in literature and art.”’ 

DUBLIN ”’ 


THE ORDER OF THE BATH 


SIR,—The Order of the Bath was instituted by 
Henry IV, October 11, 1399. Revived by George I, 
May 18, 1725. 

M. Porritt 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


SIR,—The Autobiography of Anthony Trollope, 
tdited by his son, Henry M. Trollope, was published 
m 1883. Mrs. Trollope (mother) wrote ‘ Domestic 
Manners in America,’ 1832; ‘ Widow Barnaby,’ 1839. 
or list of her works, see ‘ Frances Trollope, Her 
Life and Literary Work,’ by her daughters-in-law, 
1895. One more work of Mrs. Trollope is ‘ The 
Vicar of Wrexhill,’ 1837. 

M. Porritt 


THE THEATRE 
THREE AGES OF MAN 


By Ivor Brown 


Tristan and Isolt. By John Masefield. The Century Theatre. 
The Marquise. By Noel Coward. The Criterion Theatre. 
The Wicked Earl. By Walter Hackett. His Majesty’s Theatre. 


OUGHLY a.p. 500. The date is confirmed by 
RR Romano: Betis apparel and piratical seamen of 

indubitably Nordic aspect. But dateless Destiny 
is more surely in the throne than Marc or Kolbein. 
Mr. Masefield makes the goddess speak first, as in 
the manner of the Greeks whose bold habit it was, 
when showing men as beasts, to give the gods their 
share of the blame. So Tristan and Isolt go their 
pitiful way under Doom’s beckoning and not as youth 
blundering to ruin through unchartered ecstasy. It is 
not the passion which predominates, but the pathos 
of the passion. That grey figure of Fate, first on 
the scene, infects the whole, keeps language and 
metre sombre, and is always waiting to extinguish 
the flame that leaps in Tristan. Shakespeare could 
do both things at once, show us the flower and the 
futility of love, and match romance and reflection in 
the superb wedlock of old Egypt. Perhaps Mr. 
Masefield could do it too, but by placing Destiny 
first he proclaims himself to be critic before he is 
chronicler. An anguished philosophy of suffering 
keeps the poetry of passion on the leash. Tristan and 
Isolt pass by as martyrs tormented in the coil of 
things and we can forget their brief delights. 

Mr. Masefield, using without any notable success a 
twelve-syllabled iambic line, has kept his diction 
spare, muscular, and unromantic. It is not always 
his way; he can sound a tucket when he chooses, or 
dip deep into the paint-box of English speech. But 
on this occasion his long line has been touched by 
that grey visitation of Destiny; no glory of love’s 
eloquence is given freedom to cascade on lover’s 
lips. Tristan, played with great dash by Mr. John 
Laurie, is not given grand music to discourse, and 
with Isolt he seems to be an early exemplar of tak- 
ing pleasures sadly. The relief comes in a long 
traditional scene of comedy among the swine-herds. 
Mr. Masefield has here, I understand, found a piece 
of saga so old that it is new, and he turns it to 
good primitive, thwacking, tumbling merriment. 
The players managed their bucolic revels as cun- 
ningly on the tiny stage as they did their courtly 
comings and heroic clash of steel. Miss Beatrice 
Wilson, a producer specially selected by the author 
for brilliant interpretation of his work in the past, 
did not fail him. With four boards and a cloth or 
two she splendidly framed both dateless Destiny and 
Marc’s bleak Cornwall, where the moon seemed more 
constant than the sun. Miss Esmé Church gave to 
Isolt tranquillity of distress and rigour of will: it was 
the Isolt of a play flowerless in speech and noble in 
outline, faithful to the author’s purpose, and com- 
manding by a dominion unstressed, ungarlanded, and 
unassisted by any flashy theatrical appeal. 

A.D. 1735. The Chateau de Vriaac, near Paris. 
But again dateless. Mr. Coward might have trans- 
lated the coach of the Marquise (and the whole play 
with it) into Hispano-Suizan and made no difference. 
This is only a ‘‘ period’’ piece periwig-deep; the 
style is in the acting, not the writing, and since 
Miss Marie Tempest is there we have assurance of 
levity perfected. Miss Tempest has turned caprice 
into a routine, and the constant playgoer must know 
by heart her waywardness that never leaves the way. 
But her presentation of mischief has the simple 
invincibility of a small thing flawlessly proportioned, 
planned, and finished. It is on view again and the 
frame suffices. 
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Mr. Noel Coward is in the habit of writing three- 
act plays in such brief snatches of time as would 
suffice less nimble minds for composing a tactful letter 
to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. ‘ The 
Marquise,’ I learn from an informative interview, 
kept him unnaturally on the stretch; it took him as 
much as seven days. It might have been better had 
he given it another hour or two. I do not suggest 
that he should have made a bid for antiquarian 
flavours and attempted dix-huitiéme pastiche. He 
can well afford’ to neglect the literary values, since 
his eye is so intensely theatrical, seeing the world 
in the solid and not in the abstract, and descrying 
‘* situations ’’ with the speed and certainty of a 
poised kestrel. But he seems on this occasion to 
have bothered little about his third act. The Mar- 
quise comes out of the night to revisit one of her 
old lovers on purpose and another by accident. She 
has a daughter by one, a son by the other, and there 
is risk of these two blundering into a planned 
marriage. She must rescue the children, and reform 
one of the parents, who has fallen into sanctity. 
Why on earth she should choose to stay with the 
prig when she has given him a shaking, nobody 
could say. But the last act is perfunctory stuff, 
padded out with a silly duel about nothing. The 
Marquise laughs and sucks an orange, while her 
two elderly gallants stagger about rapier in hand. 
But why be argumentative? 

Miss Tempest is there to pelt reason with her 
oranges and put the brocade of comedy over thin- 
spun cloth. In his first two acts Mr. Coward is 
often delicious, and the acting is good enough to 
smother the few awkward moments when facetious- 
ness is jostling wit. Mr. Frank Cellier and Mr. 
Graham Browne ‘‘ support ’? Miss Tempest, but the 
wings of the triptych are unimportant. Mr. Robert 
Harris and Miss Eileen Sharp are pleasing amoretti 
to decorate remoter corners. But the Marquise, 
dressed by Mr. William Nicholson, leaves us no eye 
for the minor embellishments. The part sets Miss 
Tempest no equation which she has not solved a score 
of times, and once more her algebra is faultless. 

1927. Mr. Cyril Maude bids us farewell, and our 
regrets run deeper than mere courtesy demands. 
Boyhood responded to ‘ Beauty and the Barge, ‘ Tod- 
dles’ and ‘ The Flag Lieutenant,’ through which 
Mr. Maude carried a lip curled in kindness and a 
comic sense which gurgled and chuckled like a 
babbling brook. Will contemporary adolescence 
respond as eagerly to ‘ The Wicked Earl’? The 
films have intervened and the shoot-and-run drama of 
America. Mr. Maude, as the timid Earl of Clarges, 
who releases an inhibited heroism among the he-men 
of New Mexico, is jolly enough, and there are times 
when it is delightful to watch the aristocrat coming 
down like a lamb on the fold. Mr. Walter Hackett 
is fond of these lambs in wolves’ quarters; one 
remembers the exquisite Mr. Attawater in ‘ Pansy’s 
Arabian Night.’ The Earl of Clarges is of the 
Attawater-Applejohn stock, but his affectionate author 
has made the mistake of smothering him in adventure. 
The plot spins slowly and toilsomely, and there 
is a surfeit of small arms, ‘‘ greasers,’’ door- 
mat trousers, show-downs, bump-ups, and other 
atmospheric conditions of that New Mexico which 
only seems to differ from the Old in holding tougher 
men of still more horrid mien. As escape ponderously 
follows escape and shot answers shot, we ’gin to be 
aweary of the gun. The piece is too copiously 
written, too slackly produced. I recommend the 
management to cut and come again—far faster. 

Among the embroilments of the Earl I most enjoyed 
the acting of Miss Marion Lorne, who has a delight- 
ful formula for innocence in rough houses. Her 
portraiture of Pansy in Sinister Street is vivid in 
my mind, and her new character of the little school- 
ma’am in the lair of Death Valley Tomkins is equally 
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complete in its conquering naiveté. It is as good of 
its kind as Miss Tempest’s Marquise. Mr. Sam 
Livesey and Mr. Alfred Drayton administer the rough 
stuff with conviction, but I wanted to see more of 
Miss Mabel Sealby’s impressions of a modern English 
mother. She suggested a perfect cartoon, but had 
no chance to fill it in. Mr. James Dyrenforth haq 
some excellent moments. ‘ The Wicked Earl’ jug 
missed being effective for lack of snap and concep. 
tration. Perhaps Mr. Maude will make this his 
penultimate occasion and, postponing that slippered 
ease in Devonshire, give us another—just a little one, 


ART 


THE PICTORIAL ASPECT OF THE 
KINEMA 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


OR all practical purposes, the kinema is an art of 
J ittestaton. It belongs to the realm of Hogarth, 

Daumier, Rembrandt, rather than that of Duccio, 
Picasso or Piero della Francesca. There have been, 
I know, attempts at abstract films, but these remain 
experiments. For all practical purposes, the film illus- 
trates : that is, it tells a story visually ; and, technically 
considered, it can tell that story very much better 
than Daumier could teli his; it has the advantages of 
time and variety of aspect. Daumier was compelled 
to leave the interpretation of his single ‘‘ shot” to 
the imaginative intelligence of his public. Whether, 
on the other hand, the film can tell its story better 
than words could, is another matter, and one outside 
the scope of the present article. The point is, that 
it tells it in a different way, in a visual way. Daumier 
was not only a story-teller or hinter, should I say?— 
he was also a great visual artist. He made great 
harmonies of form and colour. The question I want 
to discuss here is whether the film-producer, also, can 
be a great visual artist ; whether he can appeal directly 
to our eyes, and not only through our eyes to the 
literary faculty. Let us, therefore, for the moment, 
forget all about the story element, while admitting 
that the subject cannot be truly separated from its 
mode of presentment. The separation is purely for 
purposes of discussion, as we separate colour from 
form, line from tone. 

The medium of the film-producer is, of course, photo- 
graphy. Now there is no insult which we can hurl 
at a painting so foul as to call it photographic. If 
we do find visual art in the film, we must amend that 
insult somehow. Indeed, it has long been in need of 
amendment. Our insult means simply this: that the 
painter has been content to render the exact appear 
ance of what he sees before him with slavish fidelity; 
that he has no style, therefore no personality, therefore 
nothing to say about what he sees: that he has not 
generated between himself and the thing seen any it 
dividual feeling with which to colour his vision, that 
he is, in fact, like a photographer who casually snaps 
anything which happens to be in the way and rather 
pleases him. But the photographer has ceased to do 
that; he composes his pictures, arranges his lighting, 
touches up his tonal relations : in other words he adds 
his personal idea of what he sees to the mechanical 
statement of the camera. If his personal vision 
original and significant, and his technical means svch 
that he can really bring his final print into complete 
harmony with it, he has produced a work of art. — 

The film-producer has, therefore, a medium whi 
is by no means purely mechanical; he can imprint 
his style on it, he can use it to interpret his 
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way of seeing. But he can do more than merely touch 
yp appearances; he can create (by what mechanical 
means I confess I do not know) distorted and 
“expressionist ” appearances of an entirely personal 
character. It is in these, for the most part, that the 
yisual art of the film is to be found. In other words 
—and this is surely one of the strangest of human 
paradoxes—the esoteric art of El] Greco, the late 
Botticelli and the Post-Impressionists is finding wide 
acceptance and comprehension in the most popular of 
the arts, side by side with the lowest and most vapid 

ucts of human nature. The adjustment of tonal 
relationships to which I have referred above is being 


carried by the best producer to an extreme which 


brings them into the field of Rembrandt and Leonardo; 
also, unfortunately, into that of Carravaggio. 

It is generally recognized that the finest exploitation 
of these zsthetic means has been by the Germans; 
‘Dr. Caligari,’ ‘ The Last Laugh,’ ‘ Vaudeville,’ and 
soon, are the classics of the film already; but I have 
recently seen an English attempt, ‘ The Lodger,’ which 
seems to me a most successful and intelligent use of 
the same means, the only means for the kinema if it 
is to escape from John Collierism. In this case 
the story is extremely bad; yet the film is a consider- 
able work of art. We can ignore its subject, as we 
can ignore the subject of a painting, as most of us 
do, in fact, ignore the subjects of such men as Poussin 
and Ingres. The art of the film lies in the producer’s 
fresh angles of vision. To look down the well of a 
staircase and see a man’s hand following the line of 
the bannisters is a novel experience : it has the origin- 
ality of Mr. Henry Lamb’s perspective in such work 
as his ‘Irish Troops in the Judean Hills’ in the 
Imperial War Museum. To see people listening and 
looking up at a swaying chandelier and then to see, 
ina ghostly way, the view of the man walking about 
in the room upstairs that they would see if the ceiling 
were transparent, is to enter the minds of the people 
with peculiar vividness; it is suggestive of the early 
painting of several episodes on one panel. More horror 
is felt at the sight of a victim’s screaming face than 
by the most minute description, pictorial or verbal, 
of an actual crime. The producer of this film, like 
the producer of ‘ Vaudeville,’ has recognized this fact, 
and has therefore exercised the artistic restraint of 
powerfully suggesting a deed rather than photo- 
graphically detailing it. 

_Thave selected these illustrations because the film 
is fresh in my mind. Others that occur to me, such 
as the ghastly assemblage of eyes in ‘ Vaudeville’ 
when Jannings looks down from his trapeze; the 
swinging of the whole picture when he swings; the 
crowding, overlapping, distorted faces which mock 

return as a lavatory attendant in ‘ The Last 
Laugh’; the hands which clutch at the heroine in 
that well-produced, ridiculous story, ‘ The Bride of 
the Storm’; the black shapes, suggestive of eagles, 
which obliterate the white shape, suggestive of a dove, 
in‘ The Niebelungs ’; these illustrations are widely 
known. They are nearly all, it will be observed, pic- 
tures of mental states, not of actual things. In other 
words, the film, in these instances, is addressing us 
exactly as painting does; it is getting below the surface 
of things to the inner states of mind. Such photo- 
Staphy is as different from the ordinary conception 
of photography as a portrait by Rembrandt is from 
one by Orchardson. 

I am very much a layman where the film is con- 
cerned. What I have written may be platitudinous 
to the ardent members of the film society, but it is not 
written for them; it is written for the layman. It is 
4 cursory application of the principles of visual art 
criticism to the new art, an art we can no longer 
ignore, 

§The price of Dampier’s ‘ Voyage Round the 

orld ’ is 30s., and not as stated in our review of the 
week in last week’s issue. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—52 


Ser By DyNELEY Hussey 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a coherent short 
story in which the following phrases are introduced: 

‘So he died and she married the barber.” 

“ Sit down, you double-distilled owl.” 

‘« | don’t know; I got it in Paris.” 

“4s to me, what was I to her? ” 

Would you trust me with your studs?” 
The phrases may be used in any order. In making 
the awards, consideration will be given to probability, 
ingenuity, and literary style. The story must not 
exceed 500 words in length. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a triolet, beginning 
“© 1 had ordered a hock.” The form and rhythm of 
the triolet must be strictly observed. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g. this week, LITERARY 52a, 
or LITERARY 52s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 7, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 50 
Set By Ernest DIMNET 


A. Imagine that the following fable by Edward 
Moore [No. X of ‘ Fables for the Female Sex ’| has 
been used by La Fontaine as a source. We offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of 
Half a Guinea for the best fable thus imagined in 
French verse or prose. 


THE SPIDER AND THE BEE 
By Epwarp Moore 


Beneath a peasant’s homely thatch, 

A spider long had held her watch; 

From morn to night, with restless care, 
She spun her web, and wove her snare. 
Within the limits of her reign, 

Lay many a heedless captive slain, 

Or fluttering, struggled in the toils, 

To burst the chains and shun her wiles. 


A straying Bee, that perch’d hard by, 
Beheld her with disdainful eye, 

And thus began: Mean thing! give o’er, 
And lay thy slender threads no more; 
A thoughtless fly, or two at most, 

Is all the conquest thou canst boast; 
For bees of sense thy arts evade, 

We see so plain the nets are laid. 


The gaudy tulip that displays 

Her spreading foliage to gaze; 

That points her charms at all she sees, 
And yields to ev’ry wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me; where blushing grows 
Guarded with thorns the modest rose, 
Enamour’d round and round I fly, 

Or on her fragrant bosom lie; 
Reluctant, she my ardour meets, 

And bashful renders up her sweets. 
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To wiser heads attention lend, 

And learn this lesson from a friend: 
She who with modesty retires 

Adds fuel to her lover’s fires, 
While such incautious jilts as you, 
By folly your own schemes undo. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best modernised 
version of Thackeray’s descriptions of the French 
snob and the British snob. [‘ Book of Snobs,’ be- 
ginning of Chapter XXII.] 


We have received the following report from the 
Chanoine Dimnet, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM THE CHANOINE DIMNET 


504. There is something La Fontaine-like in M. 
Barrier’s adaptation of Edward Moore’s fable, and 
this merit is so rare in the entries I have received that 
M. Barrier would have been sure of the prize, even 
if his versification were less facile. Every now and 
then his fluidity becomes a fault. 

Ma carriére m’améne,’’ S’arréte mon dessein,”’ 
*“ Le but de mon désir,’”’ would not pass muster if 
M. Barrier’s rhythm were not so enticing. Gimmel 
would have secured the First Prize were it not for the 
rather formidable competition of M. Barrier. His 
brisk adaptation will give real pleasure and he is 
awarded the Second Prize. Will he send his address 
to the Editor? 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
L’ABEILLE ET L’ARAIGNEE 


Sous le chaume d’un paysan, 

Une araignée a patte vive, 
Faisait si bien le tisserand, 

Que dans sa toile aux fils d’argent 
Se débattaient maintes captives. 
Une abeille, que le hazard 

Avait conduit dans ces parages, 
Ne quittait pas de son regard 
Dame Araignée et son ouvrage. 
Dédaigneuse elle harangua : 

‘** Dans vos filets il se pourrait 
Qu’une ou deux mouches soient prises 
Mais je serais bien surprise 
Qu’une abeille y mit le nez. 
Quand vers les fleurs, ma carriére 
M’améne en quéte de butin 

Ce n’est pas sur la plus fiére 

Que s’arréte mon dessein. 

La tulipe et son feuillage 

Qu’elle étale & tout zéphyr, 

N’est pas le but de mon désir 

Ni l’objet de mon hommage. 
C’est la rose qui rougit, 

Simple et modeste en ses épines, 
Qui m’attire, me réjouit 

Et sur elle je butine. 

Quand son amour au mien s’unit, 
Dans son extase elle m’abandonne 
Le plus doux de tous les fruits 
Que pourrait donner Pomone. 


Apprenez que la douceur 
Et modestie, sa sceur, 
Font plus d’effet sur un cceur 
Que la force et la fureur.”’ 
A. BARRIER 


SECOND PRIZE 


Lectrice coquette, c’est pour vous que j’écris, 
Ecoutez bien ce conte-ci: 

Aprés avoir volé A la rose son trésor, 

Une abeille vers la ruche reprenait son essor. 
Phébus de ses rayons inondait la nature, 


Et tout la gent aillée bruissait dans la ramure. 

lla grise aragne, aprés une longue ambuscade, 

Prés de ses toiles de victimes toutes parées 

Une autre toile préparait. 

L‘abeille s’arréte, regarde la fileuse maussade ; 

“* Folle! Cesse ce travail, tu es bien laborieuse, 

A quoi bon tout cela? pourquoi? 

Tu ne prendras jamais des mouches telles que moi! 

Pour des mouches stupides et bien menu fretin 

Quel travail et quel piége malin! 

Pour attirer, nul n’est besoin de tant d’efforts. 

La tulipe au beau calice 

Offrant A tous maints délices 

Toute flamboyante de pourpre et d’or, 

De sa beauté ne nous endort, 

De la rose toutes amoureuses 

Nous voulons voler le trésor. 

Modeste, ses épines épouvantent les maraudeuses, 

Mais plait A ses amants, qui évitent ses armes.”’ 

Vous qui voulez briller, cachez plutot vos charmes! 


50B. It is infinitely less difficult for an English pen 
to imitate Thackeray than La Fontaine. I have there. 
fore been surprised to find that fewer competitors were 
attracted by 50B than by 50a. Even more surprised 
to see several modern Thackerays lapse into disquisi- 
tions, and these disquisitions not even in the tone of 
Thackeray’s little essays. 

Both Mr. Lester Ralph, who gets the first prize, 
and Miss Lucy Lanchester, who gets the second prize, 
are a little too close to their model. However, Mr. 
Lester Ralph shows a nimbleness of mind and a finali 
in expression which left no doubt about the decision. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


We are accustomed to find fault with the French 
for their niggardly ingratitude to us, and their ex- 
cessive timidity about les Boches, le franc, lo 
République, and the like; and yet I think in my heart 
that the average British citizen for self-sufficiency, lack 
of sympathy, and liability to panic, is without a 
parallel. There is an element of conviction in the 
Frenchman’s anxiety as to his Eastern frontier; he 
relinquishes his grasp of the Rhine so reluctantly ; and 
pleads poverty so earnestly ; that one cannot but have 
a lurking doubt as to whether our lordly attitude to- 
wards him is as well justified as it should be. 

The British citizen, on the contrary, restores his 
business credits unperturbed by military fears (except, 
of course, in the case of China), and ready to extend 
the hand of friendship and commerce to all, with the 
obvious exception of naughty Russia. We alone have 
paid our debts; the sovereign is stabilized; God's in 
His heaven, all’s right with the British World. And 
when the French murmur, “ Ils ne passeront plus,” 
we laugh good-humouredly at the timorous, poverty- 
stricken creatures. There is the whole might of the 
Empire behind them, and, incidentally, behind its sea 
frontiers. We are not frightened. If those dangerous 
Alsatians, and Reds and Chinks want trouble, by 
Jingo ....! Our Navy—Hands off the Navy, if 
you please !—is the best in the world, our generals 
are the most resourceful, and our politicians the most 
sapient. Don’t you think so, dear reader? No? No 
more, perhaps, does the fellow Briton. 


LESTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


We laugh at the French for their boastfulness and pride in 
the Republic, President, and so forth. Yet this is naught 
the British snob’s conceit and self-sufficiency. The Britishers 
boastfulness is without parallel. A Frenchman’s conceit lacks 
ease. He brags with fury, shrieking and gesticulating that 
the French lead civilization and are the hub of the universe. 
This merely proves that the Frenchman is doubtful of | his 
‘The British snob owns the calmness of profound 


premises. 
conviction. ‘‘ We are better than all the world, and you rar 
it,’ is his axiom. And when the Frenchman replies, 


France, Monsieur, la France est a la téte du monde civilisé, 
he only laughs. It is this trait which makes the English — 
so loathed on the Continent. This ridiculous insular pride fills 
the soul of the aristocrat and intellectual as well as each member 


k ty. 
of a Polytechnic or Cook party Lucy LANCHESTER 
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BACK NUMBERS—XII 
Le every other journalist, I have occasionally, 


under orders, written on a broomstick. At a 

pinch, though without any of the joy the real 
yirtuoso gets out of doing such things, I will produce 
acolumn or so on whatever my taskmasters nominate 
ys a subject. But I really cannot write about the 
subject put before me this week. What we said of 
Matthew Arnold when the man who had so long sur- 
yived the poet died suddenly must have been inspiring. 
Things of that kind were written in the ’eighties either 
by or under the correction of a very great literary 
journalist, subsequently famous as a very great 
scholar, and now the most generally honoured of living 
critics. But the number is missing from the file, and 
though I could hazard a guess at the substance and 
tone of the obituary article, I will cast back to what 
was here written of Arnold twenty years earlier. 

* 
* * 


It may be done without grievous loss. Even in 
1869, when he gave the public ‘ Culture and Anarchy,’ 
he was already spent. As the reviewer of that day 
remarked, the general body of readers, after no more 
than four or five years’ experience of Arnold the social 
critic, was by then in almost complete agreement 
about him in that capacity. The public was attentive, 
and was rewarded by much entertainment, but its 
attitude towards the central teaching of the rather 
dandified prophet was not unlike that of young 
people who are being shown for the hundredth time 
by an amiable uncle a trick of which they know 
the secret. Everyone knew what Mr. Matthew 
Amold was about to say, and though there was 
pleasure to be got out of listening to the manner of 
its delivery, by a voice so gentle and so irreverent, 
there could be no thrill of surprise. 

* 
* * 


That the substance of Arnold’s message had become 
so familiar within less than half a decade was only 
part of the trouble. That England had a foolish 
contempt for the things of the intellect; that the 
people and their leaders were far too careless about 
organization; that sooner or later the country would 
suffer terribly for these defects; that seemed to be 
the sum of what Arnold had to say. What was not 
appreciated was that many very valuable things were 
said by Arnold incidentally. But for this—and here 
was the other part of the trouble—he was himself to 
blame. He used repetition to such an extent that he 
appeared to be saying the same thing over and over 
again, even when he was really developing his original 
message in a new direction. 

* 
* * 


_To say of Arnold, in that age, that he was excep- 
tionally a mannered writer would be absurd: his 
mannerisms were mild compared with Carlyle’s. But, 
as indeed the SaruRDAy pointed out at the time, there 
Was a vigour and freshness in Carlyle’s which Arnold's 
never had. Take that constant citation of contem- 
porary figures. With what surprise and pertinence 
did Carlyle seize on the persons and institutions which 
t him represented national follies! Arnold’s play 
with Mrs. Gooch, the Rev. W. Cattle and George 
Augustus Sala, dextrous as it was, soon lost its value. 
His personages became puppets, and people felt that 
— them out more from habit than with any sharp 


* 
* * 
Much he had done to shake British complacency, 
but his work in that respect was virtually finished. 
Part of his lesson was never to be learned; the rest 


had been learned so completely by the public that it 
no longer thought much of the teacher. What, in 
1869, he added to the body of his doctrine was hardly 
deserving of more respectful notice than my pre- 
decessor gave it. His plea for abstention from 
politics, coming oddly from one who in the next 
breath was eloquent about the Real Estate Intestacy 
Bill, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and other 
questions of the hour, could not be taken very 
seriously, ‘‘ If Mr. Arnold wishes to play spiritual 
power, he had better not meddle with the details which 
justly engage the temporal power.’’ So we wrote 
then. We added: ‘‘ Such keen, searching, and 
exact dialectic as Plato taught is Hellenism in its truest 
and noblest sense; vague, unregulated, unscientific 
play of consciousness, which is what we get from Mr. 
Arnold when he talks about politics, is Hellenism 
made uncommonly easy.’’ 


* 
* * 


Well, for us to-day Matthew Arnold matters as 
poet and as literary critic far more than as social 
critic. His poetry, to be sure, has in it here and there 
admissions that it is an escape or, in a noble sense, 
a recreation, not what the poetry of the greatest poets 
is to them. On occasion we can see him assuming 
with solemn grace the garb which completer poets 
wear unconsciously. We can catch him deliberately 
doffing the worldly habiliments which they have never 
used. But, when all is said, how exquisite a poet he 
was in the best years of his life ! The sensitiveness, the 
cool beauty of atmosphere, the choice simplicity of 
diction in scores of his pieces can hardly be over- 
praised. In 1869 we were crying out that his verse 
had not had all the homage due it, though two years 
earlier Swinburne had written his splendidly generous 
article on it. Even now, is Arnold adequately 
appreciated as a poet? 


* 
* * 


Look at the anthologies! Having the two long 
poems with the scholar-gipsy motive, they exclude so 
much else. For myself I protest against any selection 
that does not include the poem telling of the strife 
of Apollo and Marsyas, and that poem which bids us 
not marvel at the loneliness of the spiritual life, and 
that other in which; 


From the soul’s subterranean depths upborne 
Come airs and floating echoes and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 


The peculiar wistfulness, the grave autumnal charm, 
of Arnold in such a mood are irresistible. On the 
other hand, we could well spare the poems of 
prim meditation and exhortation, in which we have 
less spiritual wisdom than spiritual prudence. 
* * 


About his criticism, considered strictly as such, we 
cannot now be very happy. He was absurd about 
French poetry, as almost everyone in England, only 
not Cary, was until about 1865; he was still more 
absurd about Shelley; and much else might be 
charged against him. But as the teacher of a new 
critical attitude he did us a great service, and there is 
always the famous preface to his own poems, so salu- 
tary even when it is a little unjust. We may still wish, 
as this Review did nearly sixty years ago, that he had 
given us ‘‘ many examples of culture, instead of one 
precept about it, clothed in many words.’’ But what 
he did give us suffices. The reaction against the 
Victorians has hurt him only where he was seen to 
be weak by the Victorians themselves. P 
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REVIEWS 
GEORGE ELIOT 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


George Eliot and Her Times: a Victorian Study. 
By Elizabeth S. Haldane. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 12s, 6d. 
= ND,” said some sapient voice, ‘‘ no novels 
will be included in the Library.’’ ‘‘ Except, 
of course,’’ replied the firm voice of Herbert 


Spencer, ‘‘the novels of George Eliot.’’ This 
legendary conversation is supposed to relate to the 
foundation of the London Library, and may perhaps 
be best left as legend. The London Library has 
grown less austere since those .early days, and in- 
cludes six copies of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ to say 
nothing of less reputable works of fiction. But 
Spencer’s intervention may be taken as having been 
in substance delivered, and the substance of it does 
him credit as a former hesitating suitor of George 
Eliot, while it illustrates the position her novels once 
held among the enlightened. 

Miss Haldane’s study of her life (it is, fortunately, 
not really about her times) is a curious specimen of 
what modern enlightenment can do with the great 
Victorians. These figures present themselves in- 
evitably for revaluation, and they ought not to be 
left to the hands of the irreverent young. Miss 
Haldane does her best towards a compromise. She 
speaks of ‘‘ Mr. John Stuart Mill,’’ and even of 
““ Mr. Whistler’? and ‘‘ Mr. Oscar Wilde.’’ She 
gives us in her introductory chapter a sketch of 
George Eliot’s surroundings, which is as mild as it 
is convincing. But when she comes to George Eliot’s 
life, she manoeuvres decorously at a distance of a 
mile or more, like any of her subject’s contemporaries. 

The contribution, in point of fact, that she makes 
to the subject consists in her account of her subject’s 
relations with John Chapman, the rakish publisher. 
For my own part I hold, and let me state it as plainly 
as I can, that the love-affairs of great authors are 
not matters of indifference. The other view is 
equably tenable: the love-affairs of great authors do 
not concern us in the least. But let us have it one 
way or the other. Let us have the whole truth, or 
let us have the episode excised as a whole. Miss 
Haldane does neither the one thing nor the other. 
Chapman was a man attractive to women, and of 
roving affections. George Eliot craved for sexual 
satisfaction in all its aspects. She and Chapman 
went for walks together early in the morning. But 
was George Eliot Chapman’s mistress? If any 
biographical fact is relevant to our understanding of 
an author, this is relevant, but Miss Haldane does 
not give it to us. She suggests it, but does not state 
it: she talks round the point and leaves us with a new 
puzzle instead of making clearer what was difficult 
enough before. 

For George Eliot is difficult. ‘‘ Villette, Villette, 
have you read it? ’’ she asks, ‘‘ and Lewes says it 
emanates from a ‘ plain, provincial, sickly-looking 
old maid!’ ’’ But there are many readers who have 
uttered similar ejaculations over ‘ Romola’ and 
‘ Middlemarch,’ and have received no answer so 
complete as is given to those who read the life of 
Charlotte Bronté. The deeper reverberations of 
George Eliot’s life are still muffled by the wrappings 
swathed around her by those who wish she had 
led a perfectly respectable life but cannot pretend 
that she did. Miss Haldane does her best to muffle 
even the facts of her life with Lewes by speaking of 
her ‘* second marriage.’’ She was not married twice, 


but once only. Her union with Lewes, which coy 
have had every legal sanction if they had waited , 
couple of years, justified itself a hundred times ove; 
by every human standard, but it was not a legal 
marriage. 

The astonishing thing is that in the strict middle 
of Victoria’s reign those two succeeded in defying 
every convention with so little damaging resyjt. 
Carlyle once complained of Goethe for being ww 
dull when writing about ‘‘ players and _libidinoys 
actresses.’’ A later generation is inclined to the 
ungenerous view that George Eliot and Lewes saveg 
themselves by leading so dull a life in a state of 
concubinage. There is, perhaps, a little truth 
in this view. The adultery of two earnest philosoph. 
ical contributors to the Westminster Review, one of 
whom had translated Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ while 
the other had written a life of Goethe, was a fact 
known to, but not properly realized by, the 
Victorians. The austerity of their works suggested 
to the gaily sinful outsider that at any rate they were 
not enjoying their mutual wrongdoing. 

Miss Haldane’s life is at least a step towards a 
better understanding of George Eliot herself, who in 
these pages ceases to appear the sexless monster who 
could commit adultery without incurring blame. She 
knew her way about a kitchen, spoke feelingly of 
damson cheese, and made a good mother to Lewes’s 
children, whom the desertion of Mrs. Lewes left 
motherless. This is, if not startlingly, at least 
significantly a departure from the ordinary legend 
which makes her works and her life so incompatible 
and so incredible. 

In actual fact she lived all her life poised, as it 
were, between the legend and the truth. ‘‘ She was,” 
says Miss Haldane, ‘‘ a woman who was not adapted 
for facing life alone.’’ But no one thinks of George 
Eliot as a creature clingingly and dependently 
feminine; and that general opinion embodies a truth 
beyond the power of any critical analysis to destroy. 
She longed, perhaps, to be a mere woman, but there 
was that in her which gave her the power, in case 
of necessity, to be more than a mere woman. She 
must early in life have realized her lack of physical 
attractions and have known at the same time that 
her own bent disabled her from ever being the 
serving housewife who can dispense with them. 

Her life was, in the end, a happy compromise. 
She mothered Lewes’s children and Lewes mothered 
her intellectual bent; and, between the two of them, 
they (there is no other phrase) ‘‘ got away with it” 
to an extent almost incredible for the times in which 
they lived. Henry James has left an impression 
of their combined awefulness. He was a young 
American, ready to be, with whatever humorous 
reservations, awed. But to have (again I must 
apologize) ‘‘ put it over on’”’ the whole of the 
Victorian era was a feat requiring not merely great 
strength of character but also strength of character 
turned to the service of an unmistakable sincerity. 
George Eliot might have been a George Sand. But 
she was not. She transgressed the conventions with 
difficulty, and the measure of the difficulty is to be 
meted by the austere rectitude of her life after she 
settled down with Lewes. I do not mean rectitude 
merely in what are now considered to be the trivial 
matters of sex. Her conduct was severe in the mort 
difficult matters of the intellect. She and Lewes 
settled down to be useful to the world, and in this 
they succeeded. One likes to remember that as 4 
preliminary to this, on their honeymoon in Weimar, 
they were gathering material for the gayest book 
that Lewes ever wrote, for his still unsurpassed 
‘ Life of Goethe.’ Perhaps something of the warm 
humanity of George Eliot the novelist, as distin 
guished from George Eliot the contributor to the 
Westminster Review, sprang from the influence © 
the ghosts of Friederie and Christiane. 
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BEAUTY THE PILGRIM 


Beauty the Pilgrim. By Gerald Gould. Benn. 


3s. 6d 
EAUTY started this pilgrimage almost seven 
ears ago in ‘ The Journey,’ and those of us who 
gave her god-speed in that perfect setting have 
waited anxiously all these years for a sign. The 
passed. Again and again in Mr. Gould’s prose 
there were hints, there were promises, but only 
enough to whet the appetite without ever satisfying 
it, Wit and wisdom—beauty’s oldest retainers—-were 
friendly, even intimate with us, but the lady they 
attended walked veiled. 

In this volume for too brief a space Mr. Gould 
has withdrawn the veil, and shown how much the 
world has lost by being deprived of his vision during 
the years of waiting. Too brief, because it is plain 
that here are only notes, written, it is true, at leisure 
and with all the grace of a mind at ease, but still 
only lovely indications of greater loveliness held back 
by Mr. Gould for his private joy. Still there is no 
use in grumbling. Less than enough of Mr. Gould 
is as good as a feast, and we may as well settle 
down to an analysis of why this little collection of 
verse does give such unusual pleasure. 

There are two things, above all, which distinguish 
Mr. Gould’s work. In the first place he is not afraid 
of worshipping beauty in the old way. He does not 
think it necessary first to strip, and then to flay her, 
and then to display the result as ‘‘ Exhibit A” in a 
murder trial. He has recognized that the principal 
reason for avoiding the old forms is a fear of not 
being able to use them—a determination not to risk 
comparison with the traditional performers. He does 
not, of course, accept the convention, and permit it 
to swallow him. He does what all artists do; he 
gives it the faintest tilt, pouring the new wine into 
old bottles, so that when it is decanted it has along 
with its own recent virtue a hint of the old immortal 
grape. 

In the next place, while he is content to use the 
old royal road, his goal is new. He accepts nothing 
easily. He faces life for himself, and draws his own 
grave and moving conclusions. He is an English 
revolutionary, because he is for ever saying the most 
alarming things in the most restrained way. He is 
turning the world inside out, and you can hardly 
hear the sigh of a single leaf being disturbed. He 
hates ugliness of every kind, and destroys it, wher- 
ever he finds it, with remorseless accuracy. But his 
aim is so clean that it is to be doubted whether even 
ugliness resents its unexpected death in beauty. He 
has seen the world : 

as when 


All nature plotted with the world of men 
To hunt my heart—and God set on the pack 


and he has called up the little haunting gnome of 
his humour and overwhelms it with : 


A small shy beast, half guessed at, half observed, 
From the dark sodden hedge. . . 
His eyes like berries in his wise old face. 


But though the beast is small and shy, it has the 
littleness and the reticence of Mr. Gould’s work as a 
whole—there is behind him and it all the legions 
of light. 

I will not analyse the long poem (‘ The Mountain 
Eagle’), in which Mr. Gould permits himself to 
follow one of the gold kind to his eyrie. But I will 
quote, as indicating the two qualities which I have 
isolated, two poems in full: 


MORTALITY 


In the green quiet wood, where I was used, 
In summer, to a welcome calm and dark, 
I found the threat of murder introduced 
By scars of white paint on the wrinkled bark. 


How few old friends were to be spared! And now 
I see my friends with new eyes here in town 
—Men as trees walking, and on every brow 

A pallid scar, and all to be cut down. 


EPITAPH 


Life did her wrong, and death will do her wrong. 
Rest was for her too fond, and change too rough. 
Not love could make her mortal, and not song 
Could give her immortality enough. 


She had such beauty as, when all else goes rotten, 
Lurks in the flower beneath the darkness furled. 
Here lies, lone buried in a place forgotten, 

The girl that was the wonder of the world. 


Here are the old shapes of beauty with the noblest 
new colouring that makes them Mr. Gould’s own. 
And here also are the two sides of his approach to 
truth—the angry vision of the destiny of man, and 
the tranquil transmutation of that vision into his 
poet’s journey, when he 
went 
South with the birds and westward with the sun. 
If I may for a moment parody Mr. Gould in his 
lighter mood, I would conclude by saying that, if all 
that glitters is not Gould, all that is Gould glitters— 
memorably. 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


GIRTON AND THE FEMINIST 
MOVEMENT 


Emily Davies and Girton College. By Lady 
Stephen. With six plates. Constable. 21s. 


i N this well-written record Lady Stephen has done 
justice to the resolute genius of Emily Davies, the 
founder of Girton, and incidentally told us a good deal 
about the Feminist movement. Miss Davies, brought 
up in the seclusion of a Rectory, had no knowledge 
of ‘ The Vindication of the Rights of Women’ or 
other early protests when she evolved for herself her 
‘* resentment at the subjection of women.” She was 
neither, writes an old pupil, scholar nor student, but 
she came of a learned family and took to writing 
early, while her Welsh blood gave her a remarkable 
vigour and vitality. She lived to be over ninety, and 
saw the college she founded raised to high efficiency. 
Her able brother Llewelyn was associated with F. D. 
Maurice, who, if his theology was singularly vague, 
took a leading and practical part in the fortunes of 
Queen’s College, Harley Street. It was founded to 
improve the status of governesses, and proved the 
first step towards a general improvement in the 
education of women. It is difficult to realize to-day 
the narrow views of women’s sphere and women’s 
brains which Miss Davies and other pioneers had to 
contend with. Lady Stephen’s chapter about this 
subjection reads amusingly now, and in view of Girton 
and feminine classics we may add the conclusion of 
a Cambridge don of 1851 that: 
the number of Females who can read a Latin book is in- 
finitesimally small; if, indeed, the Latin tongue be not an 
accomplishment which is sometimes suppressed by the Fair 
Sex, as though it argued a propensity for interdicted know- 
ledge inherited from their Mother Eve. 


There was much talk in protest about ‘‘ home ties,’’ 
and nothing said about: 


living dully sluggardiz’d at heme, 


or being perpetually interrupted in any reasonable 
pursuit. 

In 1858 the Englishwoman’s Journal appeared, 
the “ first organized movement on behalf of women,”’ 
and Miss Davies got her introduction to the Leigh 
Smiths, and particularly Barbara, Madame Bodichon, 
who, a few years her elder, had already been work- 
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ing for the welfare of women. Barbara had an unusual 
father, who gave her an allowance of her own, and 
she could be more unconventional than her cousin 
Florence Nightingale. She financed teaching extra- 
ordinarily modern in its scope, and attracted the 
friendship of George Eliot, then only known as as- 
sistant editor of a Review. She stood for Romola, 
assisted Girton generously with money, and always 
found time to write and talk about the advance of 
women. Another leading figure was Elizabeth Garrett, 
later Mrs. Garrett Anderson, who succeeded after a 
long course of snubs in qualifying for practice as a 
doctor in 1865. The first success of Miss Davies was 
to secure the admission of girls to the Cambridge 
Local Examinations. Both she and Miss Garrett were 
elected to the first London School Board. Her main 
work began with the women’s college at Hitchin and 
led in a few years to Girton, as Cambridge lecturers 
naturally found the time spent in travelling to and fro 
a heavy tax. The idea of a separate women’s univer- 
sity was never popular, special degrees in America 
for women being recognized as of no value, while 
several Cambridge dons were generous supporters of 
women’s education. 

Girton was for many years in debt, as Miss Davies 
was always eager to be building to find more room 
for ‘‘ the multitude outside.” She won through all 
difficulties with a remarkably clear head for detail, 
never hurried and always ready to accept and profit 
by criticism. One of the shocks she had to meet was 
the action of that remarkable reformer Henry Sidg- 
wick in promoting Lectures for Women on different 
lines from those she wished. Sidgwick’s efforts led to 
the establishment of Newnham. The foot-note on 
page 310 says that it was founded in 1871. Then, it 
is true, a house was opened for students attending 
the Lectures, but it was not, we think, till 1875 that 
Miss Clough moved into a new building which repre- 
sents the oldest part of the Newnham of to-day. 

Miss Davies parted from the management of Gir- 
ton because she differed about the position of the 
Governing Body and did not appreciate the claim for 
research facilities, an essential growth for a College 
in a University. But by that time she had successfully 
done her wonderful work. She lived on to deprecate 
the energies of the shrieking and damaging sisters 
who advertised or delayed votes for women. Her own 
quiet, tactful way was much more effective. Her 
career is a model of unselfish and tireless labour. She 
never sought distinction for herself and managed an 
occasionally unruly team with great wisdom. Lady 
Stephen has told the story very well and sensibly 
added notes on various people at the end of the book. 
It contains only one injustice to women. The verses 
on page 14, the second stanza of the admirable little 
poem about the clever and the good, were written 
not by Creighton, but by a feminine don, Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 


MR. SHANKS AS CRITIC 


Second Essays on Literature. By Edward Shanks. 
Collins. 16s. 


ce ERHAPS the greatest, certainly the most 

delightful, critics,’ says Mr. Shanks in the 
preface to this collection of his papers, ‘‘ are those 
who can communicate their own pleasure in master- 
pieces.” But, he proceeds, surely there is a place for 
“the critic who states quite coolly, and the more 
coolly the better, what a masterpiece seems to him 
to be.’’ The antithesis, perhaps, is not quite that stated 
by Mr. Shanks. What, we may ask, is the critic’s 
idea of a masterpiece when his pleasure in the ex- 
perience of its beauty has been subtracted from it? 
And how shall a critic convey to us what a master- 
piece seems to him to be without also, in some 


measure, communicating to us the pleasure it wij 
have given him? But, certainly, there is an antithesis 
between the born disciples of, say, Charles Lamb and 
critics of the temper of Mr. Shanks; and we gladly 
allow that, there being many mansions in the house 
of criticism, there is room for both types of critic. 
Such a writer as Mr. Shanks, however, is entitled to 
much more than the toleration for which he modestly 
asks. He is entitled to very cordial welcome, and 
must, in his turn, be tolerant if it be expressed with 
more fervour than he himself deals in. He is a cor. 
rective to much well-intentioned but vaguely lyrical 
or rhetorical criticism; he directs us to the real 
issues, requires of us honest and measured answers, 
and will not allow us to extricate ourselves from the 
muddle of casually accumulated opinions until we set 
our minds in order. 

The kind of criticism he writes may or may not be 
that which a reader prefers; it is undoubtedly that 
for which Mr. Shanks is peculiarly qualified. The 
proof is here once more, not only in the many suc- 
cesses but in the one failure, a failure consequent on 
momentary departure from his normal mood. Coler- 
idge or Lamb or Swinburne may gain inspiration 
from abandonment to joy in a masterpiece; to a 
writer like Mr. Shanks it is a very perilous indul- 
gence. Look at the essay in this book on Oscar 
Wilde and then at the essay on Flecker. The former 
is a model of cool, highly intelligent judgment. The 
line between what is bad and what is good in Wilde’s 
work is drawn with quiet assuraace and perfect jus- 
tice. A writer who was exceptionally anxious to avoii 
being measured, and almost uniquely skilled in evad- 
ing measurement, is here sized up with a nicety which 
delights the reader. But with Flecker Mr. Shanks 
becomes enthusiastic, and the result is a paper which 
contains some excellent incidental criticism but leaves 
us dissatisfied and even a little irritated. Flecker, it 
seems, is ‘“‘a great poet ’’’; ‘ Hassan,’ though Mr. 
Shanks cannot help seeing how fundamentally un- 
balanced it is, can be considered imperfect ‘‘ only by 
children and fools.’? But Flecker is damned by the 
fact, not that he began by laxly imitating what is 
most lax in Swinburne and in Wilde, but that at 
bottom he remained that imitator. His superficial 
development was immense, and the instinct which 
sent him to school with the Parnassians was eminently 
sound. He disciplined himself with an honourable 
and pathetic zeal, and on the surface of his work he 
succeeded; beneath the surface there remained some- 
thing pulpy, pleasant enough when one is in the mood 
for it, but after all soft and gross. . 

Of the other papers in this volume we can write 
only in terms of unqualified praise. At this time of 
day it is superfluous to dwell on the unobtrusive 
scholarship, the lucidity, the candour of Mr. Shanks, 
but we may invite attention to the catholicity of his 
taste. At first guess, who could suppose him capable 
of writing with perfect appreciation of all that 's 
best, and with perfect temper of all that is worst, 
the genius of Mr. Kipling? Yet here is perhaps the 
best study of Mr. Kipling’s work as a whole yet pro 
duced. It ends with one of the wisest things ever 
said on the subject, the remark that the prophet of 
co-ordination has needed time to co-ordinate his own 
talents, and contrary to popular belief is the very rt 
verse of a precocious writer. Excellent again is the 
full and discriminating study of Conrad, with its sug 
gestion of the differences between Conrad and Kip- 
ling in the use of Oriental material. Mr. Galsworthy 
is a challenge to the acumen of Mr. Shanks, a chal- 
lenge accepted with complete success. Of Mr. D. 
Lawrence he manages to write without extravagance 
or petulance, and of Rider Haggard without patron- 
age. There is freshness in almost every sentence 0 
his essay on Shelley, and in that on Tennyson t 
penetrating remark that all the major works of Tenny- 
son are in fact aggregations of minor things. 
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TILL-CONDITIONED WIVES ” 


The Wives of Henry VIII. By Martin Hume. 
Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d. 


T is reported of Henry VIII that, upon hearing of 

the infidelity of Katharine Howard, he ‘‘ burst into 
tears, bewailing his misfortune in meeting such ill- 
conditioned wives, and blaming his Council for this 
jast mischief.’” It must have been an unedifying 

tacle. Henry was not the first unsatisfactory 
husband to throw the blame upon his wives; nor the 
last, by a long way, to call in the law-courts to his 
aid, and blame them also when matters only grew 
worse. As a husband he was almost everything that 
he ought not to have been—a man marked out from 
boyhood, one might say, for matrimonial misfortune. 
A gross and bullying person, impatient of argument, 
violent in his affections, implacable in his hates, it 
was plain from the outset that he would never make 
a success of one of those marriages of convenience, 
which were then the recognized lot of kings. But 
quite apart from that, and making all due allowance 
for the fact that a man with such unfortunate idiosyn- 
crasies should happen also to be the best match in 
Europe—even then we must admit that Henry VIII 
was unlucky in his wives. 

He was not incapable of affection. There was one 
woman—Jane Seymour, the mother of his only son— 
with whom he might have lived happily all his life. 
But she chose to die young, without assistance from 
the headsman. Of Anne Boleyn and Katharine 
Howard it need only be said that they thoroughly 
deserved to be beaten if not to be beheaded. The 
German, Anne of Cleves, loses our sympathy by the 
indecent alacrity with which she accepted a pension 
and settled down to do nothing but eat and drink for 
the rest of her life. And if Katharine of Aragon 
showed more courage, as befitted a daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, we cannot forget that she 
had an affair with her father confessor, which at its 
best was neither honourable nor dignified. Even 
Katharine Parr’s behaviour leaves something to be 
desired: there would probably have been serious 
trouble if Henry had lived a year or two more. 

Mr. Martin Hume, though he blames Henry for 
most things, will not even agree that his wives had 
good looks to commend them. Jane Seymour was 
“no great beauty.’’ Katharine Parr was “ bright 
and buxom ’’—no more. Anne Boleyn ‘‘ can never 
have been beautiful.’’ On the other hand he makes 
the startling assertion that poor Anne of Cleves, the 
“Flanders mare,’’ ‘‘ must have been quite good- 
looking.” This, we feel, is mere cussedness on Mr. 
Hume’s part. Whatever he may say, and however 
strongly contemporary portraits may support him 
(though that is a matter of opinion), we know very 
well, on the mere facts of their careers, that Anne 
Boleyn must have been extremely beautiful and Anne 
of Cleves excessively plain. This is a case where 
facts are more eloquent than paint brushes. That 
prim little mouth that Mr. Hume objects to in Anne 
Boleyn may be out of fashion now, but was probably 
the very latest thing to do with the mouth in 1534. 
And as for Anne of Cleves—was she not pitted with 
smallpox? Enough! 

Henry may have been a ‘ weak, vain, boastful 
man,’’ who made England’s foreign policy the ‘‘ play- 
thing of his passions.’? He may have had no real 
Strength, only ‘‘ a weak man’s obstinacy.’’ He may 
have been a ‘‘ coward ’”’ and a robber of the Church. 
We do not agree with all this—we think Mr. Hume 
exaggerates—but it is, at any rate, no more foolish 
than Froude’s opposite view. It is arguable. But 
to say, or imply, that he was no judge of a pretty 
woman is to go out of one’s way to attack him at his 
Strongest point. It is to invite contradiction, to 
arouse opposition in the mildest reader’s breast. We 
should have expected better tactics from Mr. Hume— 


who would reply, no doubt, that he is concerned not 
with tactics, but with the truth. Mr. Hume is, of 
course, to be taken seriously: his manner is lively, 
but he quotes his authorities; his books have a popular 
air, but his history is sound. He is not merely a 
brightener-up of history, a popular retailer of ancient 
Court scandals: he knows his subject. It is worth 
while, therefore, to appeal to him, before it is too 
late, to revise this cruelly unjust judgment upon the 
most married of our English kings. 


A NEW ‘PASSAGE TO INDIA’ 


Flowers and Elephants. 
Cape. 5s. 
wr would rush in where Mr. E. M. Forster 
fears to tread? Who would presume to sup- 
plement his sensibility, or refine on the delicacy of 
his perceptions? In an exquisite foreword to Mrs. 
Sitwell’s fascinating, baffling little book, he confesses 
himself unable fully to grasp his authoress’s inten- 
tion : 

Mrs. Sitwell has known India well, and has filled her pages 
with many vivid little pictures, and with sounds and scents. 
But it is the thread on which her impressions are strung that 
has fascinated me, a thread so delicate and rare that the 
least clumsiness in definition will snap it. 

Thus the author of ‘A Passage to India,’ a book 
which invested with Romance the greatest of penin- 
sulas and discovered mysterious pitfalls in the very 
common and highway of every-day experience. 
Without being fanciful one may regard ‘ Flowers and 
Elephants’ as a pendant to Mr. Forster’s novel. 
There is the same ache of the senses, eager for new 
impressions and loath to let one go unrecorded; the 
same sickness and malaise of the spirit, disquieted by 
the multitudinous shows of things, touched and 
troubled by their challenge but unable to respond to 
it. And not only does this inflamed apprehension of 
beauty bring with it a spiritual paralysis but it also 
induces (if we have read Mrs. Sitwell aright) a dis- 
tressing sense of personal inadequacy; dazzled by the 
Indian scene, she finds no satisfaction in human 
society, feels no kindness for the various young men 
who would like her to marry them. The thrice-woven 
circle insulates her from her natural self. 

There! By our clumsy attempt to analyse Mrs. 
Sitwell’s predicament we have vulgarized it, brought 
it into the light of common day where it never be- 
longed. But where there is a secret, who can resist 
trying to probe it? What is explicit in Mrs. Sitwell’s 
journal of her Indian tour is so very explicit; she is 
the most inspired reporter imaginable : 

And then came a colossal elephant, an elephant painted in 
a formal design of squares, tapestry-green and blue. High 
on its towering bulk the bridegroom, a little tired boy, sat 
propped up half asleep, in a tight coat of cloth of gold. His 
eyes were thickly blackened, his head had sunk forward, the 
golden tassels of his festal cap fell dangling in front of his 
brown, babyish face; but he was too tired to care. His 
attendants waved fans over him; men walking by the elephant 
carried heart-shaped fans of velvet and peacocks’ feathers 
which they swung to and fro; the crowd gabbled and jostled 
about him; but he slept on. 

What a brilliant piece of description! Mrs. Sitwell 
observes imaginatively, mixing herself and her own 
romantic mood with what she sees. A list or cata- 
logue she transforms into a train of gunpowder; par- 
ticle ignites particle, there is a sense of suspense, 
and then puff! the mood has fulfilled and spent itself 
in a little explosion of bright words. Sometimes the 
narrative rambles casually along; sometimes it stiffens 
into a set-piece and exhibits the airs and graces of 
the grand manner. But, whether artless or studied, 
the style never fails to reflect the free spontaneous 
spirit which informs it. The dialogue (what there is 
of it) is surely unfair to Mrs. Sitwell’s fellow-travel- 
lers: can they have been as stupid as that? If they 
were, no wonder she felt that every prospect pleased 
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her, and Anglo-Indians alone were vile. Perhaps their 
Philistinism and her irritability are alike to be laid 
at India’s door; but the note of querulousness does 
seem to impair the divinity of her unrest. Only for 
a moment, however. When she tells of her excite- 
ment in Akbar’s deserted city, we realize how im- 
periously her Nature demanded a vision of perfec- 
tion; how she struggled to find a unity embracing 
and explaining this diversity of sights and sounds; 
and how the partial glimpses of Truth that her im- 
perfect vision afforded her teased and saddened her 
by their insufficiency, their inadequacy to the com- 
plete revelation which they at once suggested and 
withheld. She does not despair of attaining to this 
ecstasy; for a moment she does indeed enjoy it: 
A bubble of eternity had risen through time and held me 
for an instant in its shining peace. ‘‘ | shall find them again,” 

I said to myself, ‘‘ the flowers and jungles and innocent huge 

beasts. I shall find them where the pattern of these things 

eternally dwells.”’ 

To present, through its effect on a consciousness 
accessible in a rare degree to impressions of beauty, 
the confluence of European sensibility and the dis- 
crete, unformulated, luxuriant phenomena of the East 
was part, at any rate, of Mrs. Sitwell’s aim, and 
she has succeeded perfectly. 


THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


A History of Late Eighteenth-Century Drama. 
1750-1800. By Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 


ERE Professor Nicoll one of those curious 

people whose passion for excelling so far out- 
runs their discrimination that they will pursue any 
nonsensical quarry so long as they can lead the chase, 
he might proudly boast that he has read more bad 
plays than any man living. Tireless as the weevil, he 
has burrowed through the musty biscuit of late 
eighteenth century drama with no less pertinacity 
than that which he has already applied to earlier 
epochs. Bores and failures deter him not at all. His 
policy is ‘‘ thorough,” and as a theatrical ‘ Who’s 
Who ’ to post-Augustan England his new volume is 
colossal. He will not only read the old, forgotten, 
far-off plays but hunt them down to their obscure 
origins in one German’s version of an earlier German 
script. The banquet of information is certainly 
catered for on generous lines. 

Fortunately Professor Nicoll’s book is not a 
catalogue only. If it were, it could be argued that, 
in the interests of national economy, first-rate minds 
should be prohibited from wasting their powers on 
the minor work of minor men in a minor period. But 
the author has a point to make and a case to prove. 
He holds it to be unjust and absurd that the two 
names of Goldsmith and Sheridan should be blazoned 
out from their environment in a glorious isolation with 
10 rival stars admitted to the sky. By the produc- 
tions which he has organized at the East London 
College, Professor Nicoll has proved upon the stage 
what he has argued in the study, namely, that the 
comedies of men like Murphy, Colman, and Reynolds 
will stand revival well and are by no means outclassed 
by the familiar attractions of ‘ The Rivals ’ and ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ MReynolds’s piece, ‘ The 
Dramatist,’ recently performed at the Haymarket at 
the Marlowe Memorial Matinee, may be marred by 
a tangled and inconsequent plot, but it is a vigorous 
comedy of manners with one character, that of Vapid 
the playwright, which has the stature of really first- 
rate work. 

The retreat from English Augustanism took many 


forms, and Professor Nicoll tracks down the various’ 


paths of the fugitives from the Age of Reason. 
Roughly speaking, the period which he covers reveals 
the Man of Feeling making a steady advance against 


the formal practitioners of rationalized wit. In such 
a play as Thomas Morton’s ‘ Speed the Plough’ 
famous as the origin of Mrs. Grundy, the old comedy 
of style jostles with the new melodrama of senti. 
ment. German influences worked for emotional plays 
in which the young ladies’ parts were dipped in that 
dewy and desolating innocence from which they haye 
only recently escaped. Villains were no longer plausible 
men of evil ‘‘ humours ’’ but puppets of prodigious 
sinfulness whose standardized successors rode riot 
over Victorian melodrama. Professor Nicoll could 
not and does not maintain that the battle of sent. 
ment and reason in the theatre produced many yic. 
tories for brilliance. The drama of piled-up horrors 
was one of the new nuisances, for it was far more 
artless than even the most heavily blood-boltered of 
its Elizabethan predecessors. But all the time the 
native strain of English comedy was decently main. 
tained. The Man of Feeling might make a clumsy 
entrance and reveal amid the sparkle a face sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of moonshine. But the sparkle 
continued in a comedy satirizing the types and times 
of post-Augustan England. It was brisk without 
being bawdy, and we should be grateful for such a 
serious and studious effort to redress the balance of 
dramatic values and to reconsider Sheridan and Gold. 
smith in the light of contemporary achievement in- 
stead of leaving them to their posthumous supremacy. 
Critics of that age would certainly have been sur- 
prised to learn that by the ordinary English student 
of theatrical history these two names would be alone 
remembered among a bustling and prolific company. 
Furthermore, the historian of taste will owe much to 
Professor Nicoll for his examination of the triumphant 
sentimental invasion of reason’s shapely palace. 


RELIGION AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


Christianity and the French Revolution. By 
A. Aulard. Translated by Lady Frazer. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


HIS short study by the greatest living authority 

on the history of the French Revolution is very 
welcome. No one will need to be reminded of 
M. Aulard’s pre-eminence in his subject. Where 
fact is concerned, we experience in reading him the 
rare pleasure of confidence. In the Preface he tells 
us that he has drawn principally on the laws and 
contemporary documents of the period, and com 
tinues: ‘‘ I could not read all these records, but only 
those which a man can read in the space of his life 
time.’’ The level of scholarship thus simply indicated 
gives the measure of the importance of M. Aulards 


conclusions. Further, his subject is not of merely 
local or specialist interest, but has a universal 
significance. The French Revolution went to pieces 


because it failed to solve the problem of the relation 
of Church and State. When we remember that the 
bulk of the lower clergy were democratic in sympathy, 
and on critical occasions gave invaluable help to the 
Revolution in the early days, it is clear that, if we 
are to understand the causes of the ultimate conflict, 
a very careful study is necessary of the steps which 
led to it. It is this which M. Aulard so admirably 
provides. 
Ultimately, as he truly sees, the explanation 1s the 
growth of a different religion—the religion of the 
fatherland, with its own altars and its own sanctities: 
Revolutionary patriotism made possible the attempt 
to destroy the Catholic religion in France. Rome 
had tolerated Gallicanism. It would not accept the 
nationalization of the Church at the hands of revolt- 
tionaries who deemed papal confirmation of thei 
religious work unnecessary. Conflict between ™ 
two absolute claims was inevitable and, in theory, * 
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still is. Nationalism and the Church can never 
ultimately agree. 

With great care and impartiality M. Aulard traces 
for us the successive steps in the dispute, which, at 
first latent, afterwards led to violent hostility. The 
crisis was, Of course, the voting of the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy by the Constituent Assembly 
in July, 1790. At first sight there might seem much 
to be said for it. The poorer clergy received a less 
inadequate stipend. The State, too, hoped to benefit 
financially, while the faithful could note its official 
presumption that all France was Catholic. But it 
broke the Concordat, it gave votes to non-Catholics 
in the election of Catholic priests and bishops, and 
the latter were not obliged to seek the approval of 
Rome. The Pope was slow to act, and asked for 
the advice, which he never received, of’the French 
hierarchy as a whole. It was not until May, 1791, 
that, with the recall of the Nuncio, the breach became 
complete. The Church in France was riven in two, 
and the way was prepared which led on to the 
Festival of Reason and the Worship of the Supreme 
Being. Formally the breach was healed when 
Napoleon concluded his Concordat. Like the revolu- 
tionaries, he hoped to rule the consciences of men, 
and like them he failed. But he gained a very sub- 
stantial share of control over the Church in France, 
and it is odd that Pius VII so readily granted what 
Pius VI refused. 


BUG-SNOOPERS 


Microbe Hunters. By Paul de Kruif. 


12s. 6d. 


s¢"T’HIS plain history would not be complete,” re- 

cords the author upon his last page, ‘‘ if I were 
not to make a confession that I love these microbe 
hunters, from old Antony Leeuwenhoek to Paul Ehr- 
lich. Not especially for the discoveries they have 
made nor for the boons they have brought mankind. 
No. I love them for the men they are. I say they 
are, for in my memory every man jack of them lives 
and will survive until my brain must stop remember- 
ing.” We may applaud the devotion of Mr. de Kruif, 
and the vividness of his imagination, without in any 
way approving of his expression of either. Liveliness 
is not the highest virtue, and it may be dearly paid 
for. The men he writes of were of various nationali- 
ties, mainly European, but without exception they 
express themselves (Mr. de Kruif’s method is largely 
dramatic) as citizens of the United States : 

“Ah! they are pretty,’’ Koch muttered. ‘* They’re not 
Straight like the anthrax bugs ... Wait! here are whole 
bunches of them ... like cigarettes in a pack. Heh! here 
is one lone devil inside a lung cell . . . I wonder . . . have 
I found him—that tubercle bug, already? ” 

These ‘‘ hard-boiled scientists ’’ ‘‘ snoop round ’’ in 
indefatigable quests for their beloved ‘‘ bugs,” 
“setting up a great whooping ’’ for and against one 
another (‘‘ The old man aimed a wallop at Pasteur, 
but frantic friends jumped and prevented the impend- 
ing fisticuffs of these two men who thought they 
could settle the truth by kicks and blows and may- 
hem”), and making their discoveries and so ‘ hop- 
ping off in their flights to immortality.”’ Everything 
is turned to ‘‘ the grandstand stuff ’’ of ‘‘ a verit- 
able movie.’’ 

And yet, for those who can stomach this Ameri- 
can newspaper manner, Mr. de Kruif has written a 
book of considerable interest. ‘‘ Microbe hunting has 
always been a queer humpty-dumpty business. A 
draper (Leeuwenhoek) with no proper education was 
the first man to see microbes; a chemist (Pasteur) put 
them on the map and made people properly afraid 
of them; a country doctor (Koch) turned the hunting 
of them into something that came near to being a 
science; to save the lives of babies, a Frenchman and 
a German (Roux and Behring) had to pile up moun- 


Cape. 


these men, and of Spallanzani, of Metchnikoff and 
his phagocytes, of Theobald Smith and Walter Read 
and Paul Ehrlich that he has to tell. He deals as 
much with the personalities of these ‘‘ impresatios 
of modern miracles ’’’ as with their work; it might 
almost be said that the less strictly ‘‘ scientific ” his 
subject, the more he seems to make of him—his 
chapters upon Pasteur and Metchnikoff (the latter 
really does deserve his description of ‘‘ some hys- 
terical character out of one of Dostoievsky’s novels "’) 
are certainly among the best. 

Mr. de Kruif’s subject, as a whole, is unfamiliar 
except perhaps to the specialized reader for whom 
this book is decidedly not intended. He has many 
strange incidents to relate of ‘‘ amazing stupidities, 
fine intuitions, insane paradoxes,” of fine and fool- 
hardy braveries, and of cruelties only excusable in 
a human being because so impersonal. In all these 
men of totally differing tastes and natures curiosity 
was the driving impulse. They ‘‘ wondered why,’’ 
and one and all they went forward by a slow process 
of trial and error, with chance playing a far greater 
part in their successes than some of them cared to 
acknowledge. But not all of them: ‘‘ My dear col- 
league,’’ said Paul Ehrlich, ‘‘ after years of misfor- 
tune I had one moment of good luck! That’s all.”’ 


FARMING WITHOUT TEARS 


My Farm in Miniature. By George Morland. 
Faber and Gwyer. tos. 6d. 

I N 280 pages of type of a very readable size Mr. 

George Morland writes for the owner of three to 

five acres of land, and deals with flowers, fruit, 

vegetables, manures, poultry, dairying, goats, pigs, 

rabbits, pigeons, bees, farm buildings, marketing, 
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book-keeping, horses and dogs; with, also, short 
treatises on the diseases of animals and motor-cars 
and the laws by which creation breathes and has its 
being. It contains many useful hints on all these sub- 
jects, but it is inevitable that such a book must fall 
between the two stools of too little information for 
the practical man, and that little knowledge which is 
so dangerous for the uninitiated, especially in 
agriculture. 

Mr. Morland presupposes an absence of any agri- 
cultural instinct or knowledge in the reader for whom 
this book is designed that would make the pursuit 
of such a calling slightly more precarious for him 
than practising the three-card trick on race-gangss; 
and there is the danger that it may give the novice 
the impression that farming is a_ straightforward 
business of growing vegetables and animals and, as 
a matter of course, selling them at a profit. ‘‘ In the 
course of two or three years,’’ he says, ‘‘ it may be 
determined which branches are paying best, and 
which are simply holding their own ’’—but it is char- 
acteristic of the rather vague optimism of the more 
technical parts of the book that the possibility of some 
making a loss is not mentioned. It is assumed, for 
example, in the 74 pages that cover the vast industry 
of pig-breeding, that pigs are bought and without 
disappointment grow into bacon, but experienced ex- 
perts are still unable to produce a satisfactory per- 
centage of real bacon pigs; fish meal is mentioned 
in their ration, but no warning given as to the dangers 
therefrom of ‘‘ fish taint,’’? or how to avoid them, 
and yet ‘‘ fish taint ’’ has ruined bacon-producers’ 
reputations for years. The new system of ‘‘ no roots ”’ 
for dairy cows might be of especial interest for the 
owner of a very limited acreage, but here again 
** roois ’’ are included in the table of rations and left 
at that. One might extend such instances for several 
pages, just as Mr. Morland might have extended his 
book to fifty volumes. 

This is precisely where such a book is open to 
adverse criticism—namely, that the mention of any 
details at all in a book covering so wide a range 
means that a score of necessary details must be left 
out for every one included, with the result that the 
ignorant may be misled and the more experienced 
will be prompted to feel rather superior to it. In 
doing so, however, the more experienced would be 
wrong, for sprinkled among the sketchy outlines of 
stock and land management is matter of value to 
every agriculturist—such as the designs of buildings 
and a poultry plant, of a liquid manure tank (that 
most valuable of manures so often allowed to go to 
waste by farmers who should know better), and the 
lay-out and planning of flower and vegetable gardens, 
with useful tables showing when flowers and vege- 
tables reach maturity. His chapters on ‘ Intensive 
Side-lines ’ might also be profitably studied by many 
established agriculturists, especially the one on 
rabbits—a new industry in England that has arisen 
since the war. Like Mr. Robertson Scott, Mr. Mor- 
land is very keen on goats, but we doubt if others will 
share his affection for pigeons~ as a_ profitable 
side-line, for though they may not eat fruit or corn 
they have an incredible appetite for young lettuce 
and other green things, while neighbouring farmers 
often have a horrid habit of shooting them, if they 
get the chance, without a pang. 

The chapters on side-lines, together with one on 
poultry and another that contains some excellent 
advice on marketing, are all stimulating, and might 
easily recoup for the agricultural reader the price 
of the book many times over; they should certainly be 
read by every small-holder, established or prospective. 
But the prospective small-holder should approach 
the book rather as a work that suggests to him the 
possibilities for making the most of his land than as 
a guide to stock feeding, care or management. Book 
knowledge, however extensive, is no substitute in 


agriculture for practical experience and an agricul. 
tural instinct, and if Mr. Morland’s book sets the 
new small-holder thinking and experimenting, as jt 
should, it will have justified itself as a useful contri. 
bution to a very valuable industry. We would wel. 
come another book from Mr. Morland that cop. 
tained, instead of a few general details as to what 
should be done, a more personal account of how, jn 
his own case, his schemes have worked out, ang 
where and why he has made mistakes; for every agri 
culturist has some failures, and analysis of these js 
of the greatest value. They represent capital which 
instead of being lost, might well turn out to be highly 
productive. It is the probability of such mistakes 
in some departments at any rate, that the small. 
holder must face, and he needs assistance to show 
him how they may arise, how be minimized, or how 
transmuted into gain. 


PITH AND PREJUDICE 


On Music’s Borders. By Sir Richard Terry, 
Fisher Unwin. 


ETWEEN the elegant covers of this book are 

printed, very tastefully, a number of essays which 
were originally contributed by Sir Richard Terry to 
the Queen and a few other papers. The essays 
range, as the weekly contributions of a music-critic 
are bound to do, over a diversity of subjects, from 
organ-loft to music-hall, and from Woking, to 
which the author caught a train, to Wigan, where 
he missed one. To whatever matter he turns his pen, 
Sir Richard Terry brings a trenchant and uncom. 
promising style. His views are biased, sometimes 
excessively biased, but they make good reading, even 
when one disagrees with him—and that is a saving 
grace in a book whose chief defect is a lack of 
spaciousness. Just when we think that the author 
is about to tell us something about Battershill’s music 
or Strauss’s ‘ Elektra,’ the weekly column has been 
filled, and the procrustean knife descends upon his 
argument. We wish that he had taken the course 
of expanding some of these essays. They deserve 
expansion, and the ideas would have gained from 
a fuller deployment. 

Even the longest essay in the book, a study of 
music during the sixty years between 1861 and 10921, 
would be improved by a more extended survey of 
detail before being put into a book. Stanford’s con- 
tribution to the revival of English music during the 
past thirty years is not acknowledged, except by the 
bare mention of his ‘ Revenge,’ though the majority 
of the composers named in the list at the end were 
his pupils and are, by the very diversity of their styles, 
an extraordinary credit to his teaching. But one of 
Sir Richard Terry’s prejudices is his horror of what 
he calls the ‘‘ Brahms-Joachim clique,” and Stanford 
was certainly a Brahms-lover, though he was 4 
certainly above cliques. Nor is it fair to dismiss 
Davison and Chorley as a ‘‘ couple of pretentious 
scribes.” Davison was undoubtedly prejudiced, 
perhaps even more prejudiced than Sir Richard Terry, 
and failed to recognize the greatness of Wagner. 
Chorley was also blind in that respect, but he was 
an exceedingly able critic and an interesting writer. 
While we are discussing this essay, a small error of 
fact may be pointed out: neither Malibran nor 
Lablache was singing in London in the ’sixties; for 
both were dead, the former as far back as 1836. | 

Nevertheless the book is to be commended for its 
lively style, its amusing anecdotes, and its more 
serious ideas, which, if they are not always worked 
out, will suggest to the reader new trains of thought. 
It is also excellently illustrated, a fact that probably 
accounts for the price, which is a good deal to pay 
for a collection of short and usually inconclusive 


papers. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HArtTLey 


The Tapestry. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 
‘6d 


7s. 6d. 
Alfred the Great. By Allan Monkhouse. Secker. 
ys. 6d. 


Hot Saturday. By Harvey Fergusson. Knopf. 


7s. 6d. 
The Secret Fool. By Victor MacClure. Harrap. 
7s. 6d 


R. BERESFORD’S new novel yields a number 
Me impressions, many of them vivid and strong; 
John Fortescue’s boyhood, for instance, in that curi- 
ous ménage comprised of aunts who were not real 
aunts, and a mother who was not a real mother; his 
youth spent in Nice as a mason’s labourer; the little 
scene in which, upon his return to England, the 
ticket-collector mistakes him for a Frenchman; the 
burning of Viva’s picture; John’s forcible wooing; 
the reappearance of John’s disreputable old father, 
and its effect in momentarily stimulating Viva’s 
“ambitions towards goodness ’’; the ‘‘ double ’’ 
tragedy and the trial. These, and many slighter im- 
pressions—the skilful portrayal of the successive 
phases of John’s adolescence, the touches by which 
the period of the story (the ’eighties to the European 
War) is indicated, linger in the mind. But all Mr. 
Beresford’s intelligence and _ sensitiveness cannot 
group them into a pattern, into a tapestry like the 
one which John Fortescue worked upon after the 
murder, and from which he drew so much solace. 

When completed, the tapestry became a symbol that 
reconciled him to life—his life. It showed him, as he 
thought, that one event is not more important than 
another : ‘‘ the extraordinary differences of values we 
put upon things don’t exist outside—outside our 
own opinions of them . . . It is the will to do these 
things that is the real mystery, not the things them- 
selves.” This is certainly a comfortable doctrine for 
a murderer, enabling him as it does to regard the 
deed of blood as similar in nature to acts commonly 
accounted innocent, like rocking the baby or taking 
afternoon tea. But its general acceptance would take 
the light and shade out of life, as it has taken some 
of the colour, we think, out of Mr. Beresford’s book. 
It is right not to make a fuss over trifles, but there 
is such a thing as being too calm. Mr. Beresford, 
true to John’s theory, sees with equal eye the hero 
perish and the sparrow fall: his treatment of events 
is so dry and detached that they lose their proper 
quality. A tapestry is not meant to convey emotion; 
it is decorative, it presents incidents in juxtaposition, 
not in development or contrast, and their character 
and meaning are determined by and subordinate to the 
design. Yet even a tapestry usually has a subject, or 
at any rate a central figure bearing the hues and atti- 
tudes of life, however conventionalized. But John 
Fortescue is like a man without a shadow, a man 
whose thoughts and actions have no resonance in his 
own life or in the lives of others : 

Once someone had sent him an unsigned letter of the usual 
type, alleging that Viva was the mistress of a well-known 
Man about town, and citing various evidence. She had been 
seen here and there with him, the writer said, and visited 
him alone at his chambers in Jermyn Street. John threw 
the letter over to her with an indulgent smile. 

Viva had read it calmly, and had then said, ‘‘ Of course, 
you don’t believe a word of it?” 

f Well, naturally I don’t,’? had been his equally calm reply. 

No, naturally you wouldn’t,”” she had said. ‘‘ But it’s 


unpleasant all the same. I must drop him for my own sake, 
any case.’ 


And she had come across the room, had kissed him fondly, 
and called him her “ wonderful John.” 
“Wonderful,” yes, but natural, human, no. Surely 
Most placid husband would have been ruffled by 


such a charge: how much more John, who had 
already shown signs of the insane jealousy which was 
later to make him the murderer of his wife’s lover. 
Temperament and action are not so maladjusted 
as Mr. Beresford, in this novel, would have us be- 
lieve. Needless to say, ‘ The Tapestry’ is a dis- 
tinguished, scholarly piece of work, but it lacks 
warmth and heart, it is unfairly handicapped by its 
own thesis. 

Mr. Monkhouse’s unit is the family: ‘ Alfred the 
Great ’ is an exposition of family life, family life con- 
ducted under difficulties and in straitened circum- 
stances. The circumstances are not of the Burtons’ 
own making. A fraudulent solicitor embezzled Mrs. 
Burton’s private fortune; the caprice of fashion re- 
duced the income her husband made from his books 
and plays; then came illness, making him a par- 
tial invalid, for whom to be in bed was as natural as 
to be up and about. They had to leave their new 
large house, where twenty couples could dance, and 
squeeze themselves into a mean dwelling in a row in 
a mean suburb of Manchester. If they could have 
swallowed their pride and invited their friends to see 
them they had no place to put them in. And, to make 
everything worse, the four Burton children, on the 
threshold of life, awaiting Firsts in Greats, engage- 
ments, and centuries at Lord’s, naturally longed for 
the social occasions they were obliged to renounce. 
They worshipped their father, they admired each other, 
they were determined to behave well, but—. In this 
‘* but ’’ lies the crux of Mr. Monkhouse’s story. Both 
generations of Burtons had such high ideals of con- 
duct and character for each other that they could not, 
singly or unitedly, rest if they thought that any 
one of their number was falling short of a certain 
standard of excellence. They reassured each other; 
John, the eldest son and a prig, assured them all in 
turn, that they were “‘ all right.’’ All except poor 
Mr. Burton. They could not be so certain of him. 


T. E. LAWRENCE’S 


Book 
REVOLT in the DESERT b 


will be published on Thurs- 
day, March roth 1926 at 


30s. net. It contains over 5 
450 pages of text, and six- 


teen illustrations after draw- : 


ings by Augustus John, Eric 
Kennington and _ others. 
Full particulars are given in 
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be obtained from any book- 
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They could not be sure that he was not “ enjoying ”’ 
poor health; that he could not have roused himself if 
he would; that he was not malingering. 

Mr. Monkhouse develops his idea with much 
subtlety and insight, with untiring attention to shades 
of mood and feeling, with a sympathy for all parties 
that even the allowance-making Burtons themselves 
could not have excelled. He lets John, the budding 
Socialist, say, ‘‘ You know, intelligent young coves 
like me are a bit out of love with your settled institu- 
tions,” and never raps him over the knuckles. He 
describes, with exquisite restraint and yet with a cer- 
tain relentlessness, the downhill course of poor Alfred 
—the victory of his circumstances over his good in- 
tentions, his peevishness, his cruelty, his departures 
from the Burton tradition to another, ignobler, 
fashion of behaviour. Indeed, timidly and reluctantly, 
he lets us see Alfred as an individual, not as part of 
the Burton nexus. But the rest are presented mainly 
in the bright light of their mutual criticism and that, 
too often, means the light of their mutual esteem. 
They have no escape from each other’s high-minded- 
ness; they dare not avow or submit to an emotion 
which the others, particularly John, might denounce 
as un-Burtonian. One respects these self-mistrustful 
emotions, this caution, this considerateness, this 
willingness to see one’s own life through other 
people’s eyes, even while one misses the wide sweep 
of an unself-conscious passion. They are so civilized, 
these Burtons, so intelligent, the salt of the earth. 
And yet they are too much aware of their own savour ; 
they are always teaching their sorrows to be proud, 
they never quite shake themselves free of self-con- 
gratulation and self-pity. 

How different are the characters in ‘ Hot Satur- 
day.’ So coarse in their appetites; so crude in their 
emotions; so vulgar in their diction; so violent in 
their behaviour. ‘‘ Strangers who came to the town 
[where Ruth Bruck lived] were mostly of two kinds, 
commonly described as lungers and nuts. They kept 
the sanatoriums full, and were a great help to under- 
takers, florists and lawyers, because forty per cent. 
of them died there. Nearly every week through trains 
brought a few on stretchers and carried a few away 
in boxes.’’ Everything that Mr. Monkhouse’s char- 
acters refrain from saying and thinking these Ameri- 
cans say and think; they shout and drink and sweat 
and make love and have no respect for decency. Par- 
ticularly Ruth Bruck, whose one instinct on seeing a 
man is to lean up against him. They are outrageous 
creatures, and only Mr. Fergusson’s gift of narrative 
makes it possible to bear two hours of their company. 

‘ The Secret Fool’ is the story of a man who has 
played many parts in life, most of them with success, 
and yet believes himself to be a sham. It is an at- 
tractive theme and Mr. MacClure has developed it in a 
series of incidents which, though not always credible, 
keep the reader’s attention very much alive. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Three Taps. By Ronald A. Knox. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Father Knox’s ingenious detective-story kills at 
least two birds with one stone. How would a Roman 
Catholic Bishop behave if confronted by a certain 
temptation—a temptation to enrich, not himself, but 
the Church? The answer is, he would resist the 
temptation. Again, does the Church, as it has been 
vulgarly supposed to do, give its sanction to the 
doctrine that one may do evil, in order that good 
may come? The answer is, it does not sanction any 
such doctrine. What may happen if, having spent 
too much time in the company of a confirmed atheist, 
one sets a trap to test the probity of a member of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy? Mr. Knox answers 


The 


this question also, but we are debarred from givyj 

his reply, because the fate of poor Mottram is Closely 
bound up with it. ‘ The Three Taps’ is an admir. 
ably-written story, interesting and tantalizing rathe; 
than exciting, and containing (one need scarcely say 
this, the author being who he is) some excellent jokes, 


Dry Martini: A Gentleman Turns to Love. By 
John Thomas. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomas’s apéritif is not sweet, but neither js 
it dry: it is strong and sticky. The book is the 
account of an episode in the life of an American bon 
viveur and roué, whose spiritual and actual home js 
Paris, and whose haunts are the bar of the Ritz Hote 
and the more expensive restaurants. These are gs 
often mentioned that anyone contemplating a trip to 
Paris and uncertain where to go for food could not 
do better than take Mr. Thomas’s book as a manual, 
Provided his taste is not too nice, he might easily 
enjoy it for the story’s sake. Elaborately sophis. 
ticated, knowing and désabusé though it is, it has 
impetus, direction, and wit enough to preserve it 
from stinking. The water is discoloured, but at any 
rate it runs.. There is undoubted piquancy in the 
predicament of poor Mr. Quimby, disturbed in the 
business of doing himself well first by the arrival 
of a long-forgotten daughter, who wants to take 
the strongest draught of Paris she can find, and 
then by the appearance of his discarding and dis- 
carded wife, Florence. He would like to save 
Elizabeth from herself; borne along on the wings of 
reformation, he is even prepared to resume matrimony 
with the formidable Florence. But she has other 
plans, and Mr. Quimby, finding no backing for his 
virtuous aspirations, returns to his old habits. To 
have achieved its effect the book ought to have been 
much lighter and harder than it is: Mr. Thomas 
cannot keep at bay a half-hearted seriousness, which 
spoils the comedy with its hint of satire and moral 
disapproval. His Muse seems to apologize for the 
company it keeps, while being afraid to disclaim its 
playmates. And in what grand phrases it conceals 
its shyness! ‘‘ Their osculation became suddenly 
mutual,’’ he once remarks, primly facetious. 


Zero. 7s. 6d. 


Here is a variation on the theme of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s fantasy, ‘ Buried Alive.’ John Garth is 
a good and popular novelist. But John Garth, alias 
Matthew Knowle, and author of ‘ The Purple Lady,’ 
is an even better and more popular novelist. Garth’s 
wife, Lilla, who sees much room for improvement in 
her husband, urges him to read ‘ The Purple Lady’: 
it might help him to understand women. This sug- 
gestion rouses all the Knowle in Garth. Leaving his 
wife to her bridge parties and her flirtation with 
Major Potterton, he starts off for the Riviera. But 
on its way south from Paris his train meets with a 
accident. An Australian, who had borrowed his 
pyjamas and is mutilated beyond recognition, is 
mistaken for Garth and cremated at Golder’s Green: 
Garth himself comes to life after a period of uncon 
sciousness and finds that, as a result of the discovery 
of a document in his pocket, he is known to his 
rescuers as Knowle. He accepts the alias, retires 
to Capri, and there falls in love with a lady called 
Mrs. Norton. How he returns to England to find 
Garth’s posthumously-produced play ‘ Consequences’ 
running with tremendous success; again meets Mrs. 
Norton and is obliged by a combination of circum 
stances to disclose his identity—these events provide 
the remainder of the action; the question of which 
to give up, wife or mistress, provides the problem. 
Of the two, throughout the book, the action is the 
more amusing. 


By Collinson Owen. Murray. 
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i {|| NEW BOOKS FROM NOEL DOUGLAS’ LIST 


-ather THE NOEL DOUGLAS REPLICAS 

y Say The following additional volumes in this unique series are announced for Spring publication. 

jokes, Net. Limited Edition Net. 
JOHN KEATS: Poems. The Edition of 1817. F’cap. 8vo. 5s. Zi 5s. od. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY : 
By Aponals. The Pisa Edition. Cr. 4to. 4s. 6d. £1 5s. od. 

ft BEN JONSON: Tue Atcuemist. The Edition of 1612. Cr. 8vo. 6s. #1 11s. 6d. 

her j OLIVER GOLDSMITH : 

“ a THE DESERTED VILLAGE. The Edition of 1770. Cr. qto. 4s. 6d. £1 5s. od. 

b EDMUND SPENSER: 

AmoretTtI & EpirHaLamion. The Edition of 1595. Royal 32mo. 5s. 5s. od. 

Hote # THOMAS BROWNE: 

an HypriotapHia. The Edition of 1783. F’cap. 8vo. Qs. 41 15s. od. 

rip to For further particulars of the volumes above, of those in preparation and of those already published, apply for 

d not + full catalogue which will be sent post free. 

nual, # POLITICAL MYTHS AND ECONOMIC REALITIES. By Francis Detais1. Demy 

easily : 8vo. 16s. net. 

»phis- “One of the most interesting political books that I have read for a long time—a brilliant analysis.’’-—Leonard 

t has bs Woolf in the Nation and Atheneum. 

ve it “Mr. Delaisi’s fascinating book.’’—The Spectator. 


t ~ “ Full of good reading—M. Delaisi’s suggestions are eminently well worth consideration and we advise the reader to 
any study them.”—Westminster Gazette. 


nthe # CHINA IN REVOLT: How a CiviuizaTion BECAME A NaTION. By T‘anG LEanc-L1, 
. he: ; B.SC., F.E.S. With a Foreword by Dr. Tsai Yuan-Pei, Chancellor of the National 
‘a ; University of Peking and late Minister of Education. Preface by the Hon. Bertrand 
~~ ; Russell. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. - [Ready immediately. 
| & A frank and fearless exposition of the present revolutionary situation in China as the result of foreign exploitation. 


BETTER THAN CURE: A HanpsBook on Pusiic HEALTH. By D. M. CONNAN, M.B., 


save 

gs of B.S. Lond., D.P.H. and H. W. BusuH, A.R.SAN.I., with a Foreword by R. KinG Brown, 

mony B.A., M.D., D.P.H. Profusely illustrated in half tone and line. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

other [Ready immediately. 

or his ; The intensely interesting methods and results of organized health propaganda in a large and poor borough of South 
To : London are here given. This book is of the utmost importance to all interested in the health of the nation. 

bess A CHRONICLE OF RYE. By L. Grant. With many characteristic illustrations in half 

omas tone. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

which The personality and charm of the author of ‘‘ Untravelled Berkshire ’’ pervades this book of delightful reminiscences 
» of scenery, buildings, inhabitants, folklore and history. [In the Press. 

LHE.DEMON LOVER. By Dion Fortunr. Author of “ The Secrets of Dr. Taverner.”’ 

= Cr. 8vo. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


coals A thrilling tale of a renegade occultist who becomes a vampire and of how he is redeemed by his love for the girl 
. he intended to make his victim. [In the Press. 


iden! 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
MY CIRCUS LIFE. By James Lioyp. Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. Illustrated 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
6d. “ Altogether delightful.”"—Morning Post. ‘‘ As full of dangerous adventures as the life of a Dumas hero.— 
Daily News. 
re FICTION 
via © | SIMPLE ANNALS. By Stacey W. Hype. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
; “ Their simplicity is their charm—told with real strength and sincerity.’-—Daily Mail. 
<7 . “It is some time since we came across a writer with so considerable a gift.”.—Saturday Review. 
at . Full catalogue will be sent post free on application to Noel Douglas, 38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Faith and Practice of the Quakers. By Rufus M. Jones, 
Methuen. 5s. 


FEW chapters of religious history are more full of interest 
and of instruction than that which deals with the body of 
Christians who are now, by common consent, known as “ the 
Quakers.’” The Quakers have commanded the admiration of 
those who stand leagues apart from them in matters of religious 
belief. ‘* The Quakers, of all Christian bodies,’’ wrote the 
present Dean of St. Paul’s, ‘‘ have remained nearest to the 
teaching and example of Christ,’’ while Dr. Percy Dearmer— 
a convinced, if somewhat eccentric, Anglo-Catholic—has asserted 
that the Quakers “‘ are still to-day at the heart of all that is 
best, most strenuous, most serviceable, most Christian in the 
life of the nation.”’ The full measure of their influence it 
would be difficult to gauge. Apply the purely pragmatical 
test, however, and Quakerism will emerge triumphant. If a 
tree is known by its fruits, then the fruits of Quakerism are 
to be seen in many thousands of transformed lives and hallowed 
characters. In this eminently fair-minded volume, Dr. Rufus 
Jones has endeavoured to state the case for the Quaker position. 
He does not defend the early extravagances and singularities 
of the body of which he is himself a distinguished ornament, 
but he has little difficulty in demonstrating that, on the whole, 
it has proved a potent factor in the spiritual regeneration of 
the human race. 


The Seventh Division, 1914-1918, 
16s. 

AFTER the departure for France in August, 1914, of the six 
Divisions composing the original Expeditionary Force, it was 
determined to form another Regular Division with the troops 
still in England and certain other units arrived or about to 
arrive from garrison duty overseas. Such was the genesis of 
the Seventh Division. No time was lost. On October 6 the 
Division was already in Belgium, where it helped to extricate 
the remains of the Belgian Field Army retiring from Antwerp. 
Thereafter it fought at Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, Festubert, Loos 
and the Somme. Its losses were enormous. The names of its 
officers alter bewilderingly in the course of every two or three 
pages. For instance, every Commanding Officer in the Division, 
except one, appears in the casuality list after Loos. Only the 
spirit of the Division remained the same. Wherever it went it 
won fresh laurels, and it finished the War, not inappropriately, 
by playing a dashing part in the most decisive, but, at the same 
time, the easiest of all its victories—the overthrow of the 
Austrians at Vittorio Veneto. This history has been compiled for 
the Divisional Memorials Committee, and Mr. Atkinson has 
performed a difficult task in steering a course between the 
homely personal narrative and the full-dress, official style. 


The Metor-Car and its Story. By Charles R. Gibson. Illustrated. 
Seeley, Service. 5s. 

THIS little book, we predict, will find its way to the book- 
shelf of every motorist. Mr. Gibson traces the pedigree of the 
motor-car as far back as possible. He selects as its original 
ancestor the steam-car which Nicolas Cugnot placed on the 
streets of Paris in 1769. ‘‘ Its speed was a slow walking pace 
but it carried passengers.’’ It proved that mechanical propul- 
sion was possible, and in that way was an enormous encourage- 
ment to others to push on with their ideas. ‘* Civilization 
is a question of transport” is a saying one often hears, and 
certainly no department of human energy has shown more 
persistency than the endeavour to obtain quick and easy 
transport. Nearly three hundred years ago an attempt was made 
to harness the winds on land and to drive a car by the use of 
a windmill attached to it. Mr. Gibson not only examines but 
illustrates these various methods; very queer machines they 
must have been. But after all it is only quite recently that the 
modern motor-car maker freed himself from the obsession of 
the horse-drawn carriage. There is one small error we should 
like to correct at once. The author quotes Lord Montagu as 
saying that: ‘‘ in the Press the pioneer motorists in England 
were held up to derision.”” This is not so. When a man with a 
red flag had legally to precede every mechanically propelled 
vehicle, and six months \efore the Act of 1896 came into 
existence, the Daily Mail in its first issue (May 4, 1896) gave 
a leading article to the motor-car in which it prophesied that 
‘the motor carriage will end the cruel labours of the poor 
equine drudges that strain before omnibus, dray and cab.” 


Allen 


By C. T. Atkinson. Murray. 


Newfoundland. By Don C. Seitz. With Illustrations. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

THE author is an American journalist. His first friend in 
life was a Newfoundland dog which in after years became the 
inspiration of this book or rather of the travels which it 
recounts. For many in this country Newfoundland is mainly 
known by name and by its dogs, which the author tells us 
were originally a cross between dogs imported by French 
fishermen and English retrievers. Most St. Bernards to-day, 
he adds, have Newfoundland blood in their veins. The resources 
of the “‘ Great Island ’’ are immense, but its main interest at 
present consists in the production of ‘‘ news-print,” i.e., paper 
for the printing of newspapers. There are some interesting 
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chapters on the early history of the Island but it is disappoint; 
to find so little space given to sport. However, a list is prin 
of the waters where salmon and trout are to be taken = 
the fly-fisher may find himself landing good fish in such dau 
able places as Cupid’s Pond, Marble Brook, Turk’s Gut Pong 
Middle Barachoix, Jalpee Lake, etc. We have no oan 
— the = into his pages on economics, but we hope his 
gures in this respect may be more accur 

refers to Fleet Suc. 


British Ants. By H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe. iti 


_ OUR knowledge of the history and habits of British ants ; 
increasing so rapidly—thanks to the work of a few enthusiass 
—that a new edition of Mr. Donisthorpe’s standard work Ww 
already overdue. For instance, since the appearance of the 
first edition in 1915, two new species and two new Varieties 
have been added to the British list. Many important observa. 
tions have been made since then, and are recorded here; ang 
Mr. Donisthorpe is in the position to add some valuable ‘oe 
of his own—especially in regard to the interesting formicg 
sanguinea, the blood-red Robber Ant, or slave-raider, whose eyij 
practices are becoming better known to us every day. In vary. 
ing numbers, grey or black slaves are found among the worker’ 
in almost every one of these red ants’ nests; and the actud 
tactics employed in raiding the nests of formica fusca and other 
victims are vividly described in these pages. While admitting 
their great organizing power, Mr. Donisthorpe does put the ip. 
tellectual power of ants very high. In his preface he sev 
rebukes the French myrmecologist, Forel (who happens also tp 
be a Socialist) for introducing political arguments into his 
descriptions of the ant state. “I protest,’’ says Mr. Donisthorp 
sternly, ‘‘ against the ants being employed as a supposed weapon 
in political controversy ’’—as cats are, for instance, or rotten 
eggs? A better answer would be to point out that this insect 
Socialist state depends, like Imperial Rome, very largely upon 
the institution of slavery. What has M. Forel to say to that? 


LITERARY NOTES 
M ESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL are ad¢é- 


ing to their admirable Eighteenth Century 

Romances two more volumes, All the Better 
for Her, by Voisenon, and The Coachman’s Story, 
by the Comte de Caylus. The latter has an Intro 
duction by Mr. George Saintsbury. The same firm 
will publish immediately, Cut Flowers, a new nove 
by Oliver Onions, and Babylon and Candlelight, a 
novel by Norman Davey. 

* 


Messrs. Stanley Paul have in preparation a series 
entitled, The Rogues’ Library, containing biographies 
of the most entertaining scoundrels of all ages. The 
first volume, Under the Black Flag, by Mr. D. C. 
Seitz, deals with the classic pirates. 

* 


From the Bodley Head we are to have shortly 
The Harboro’ Country, written and illustrated by 
Mr. Charles Simpson, who deals therein with a 
very famous hunting country. The book will have 
an Introduction by Lord Stalbridge, Joint Master of 
the Fernie Hunt. The book deals with ‘he history 
and topography of this famous country; Mr. Simp 
son’s numerous illustrations (twenty-four of them i 
colour) were mostly done on the spot. 

* 

Among future volumes in Mr. Kegan Paul’s To-day 
and To-morrow series will be a volume on The Future 
of India, by Mr. T. Earle Welby, who was formerly 
engaged in journalistic and political work in that 
country. 


* 


From Messrs. Herbert Jenkins will shortly come 
Through a Land of Promise, by Mr. Michael Terry, 
describing his expedition through northern Australia. 
This firm also announce a humorous novel by the 
Headmaster of Eton, to be called Tommy’s Uncle. 

* 


The Oxford University Press is publishing imme 
diately The National Income—1g24, a short 
parative study of the income of the United Kingdom 
in 1911 and 1924, by Prof. A. I. Bowley and Sit 
Josiah Stamp, following as far as practicable ‘ The 
Division of the Products of Labour,’ published in 1919 
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ROBERT HOLDEN 
NEIGHBOURS 


By Ci. JDE HOUGHTON 


Robert Nichols, writing to the Editor of The 
New Statesman, said : “‘A work of genius. . . . 
It is the best modern English novel I have read 
since Romer Wilson’s ‘ Death of Society.’ ”’ 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


S. P. Q. R. 
By PETER HASTINGS 


“ Let us call it an Arabian Night in Rome; its 
author has geniality, a civilised wit, and 
confident narrative power.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


HERE and OTHERWHERE 
By VERNON KNOWLES 


“ He has a real gift for the utterly fantastic and 
impossible short story, and he is, if any author 
can be, truly original. . . . There is a real 
satisfaction to the critic in watching a thor- 
oughly competent craftsman at work.’’—The 
New Leader. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net 


GOOD -BETTER-BEST 
By J. A. T. LLOYD 

“ The book is a clever study of the domination 

of the strong by the weak through the emotions 

they arouse.” —Evening News. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 7/6 net. 


TOPPER 
By THORNE SMITH 


“Few books of the season contain so many 
laughs.”"—Birmingham Gazette. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 7/6 net. 


THE SERIOUS LOVER 
By JOHN CRANSTOUN NEVILL 


“A brilliant and fascinating comedy of manners 
in which the elusive affairs between that great 
actress Delia Waring and Ivor Forbes is re- 
counted with such intimate sympathy and such 
delicate tact that one almost forgets that it is 
atriangular drama. Mr. Nevill exhibits such 
mastery of characterization as Henry James 
desired to obtain. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net 


THE DEATH WATCH 
By MICHAEL CAPE-MEADOWS 


A novel of quite uncommon truth, vigour and 
sincerity ; its grim fantasy, its subtle force, its 
cruel beauty, endow it with a memorable dis- 
tinction. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


ROBERT HOLDEN & CO.,LTD. 
31 Gower Street London, W.C.1 


George Allen &P Unwin 


Bolshevist Russia 
By ANTON KARLGREN. 
Translated by ANNA BARWELL 


“This is probably the most important account of town 
and country conditions in Russia that has recently been - 
published in English.’’—Times. 


“T suggest that Professor Karlgren’s book should be 
circulated as widely as possible among those sections of 
our people who are most attracted by Bolshevism.” 

—The Bishop of Durham in The Times. 


The Struggle for the Rhine 


By HERMAN STEGEMANN. 12s. 6d. 
Translated by G. CHATTERTON HILL 
He traces the struggle for possession of the Rhine from 
pre-Roman days down to the present. 
Information on the Problem of Security 


By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT and F. E. 
LANGERMANN. 10s. 


“* Throughout the narrative is distinguished by im- 
partiality and lucidity. . . A thoroughly satisfactory and 
informative piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


The Case of German South 
Tyrol against Italy 
Translated and Edited by Professor C. H. 


12s. 6d. 


HERFORD. 3s. 6d 
“* It puts the German case very clearly and impartially.” 
—Public Opinion. 


Poland’s Economic Development 
By Professor BUJAK. Paper boards, 3s. 


““A compact and informative survey.”’—Financial Times. 


Animal Mind 
By FRANCES PITT. 15s. 


Illustrated with photographs taken by the author. 
Author of ‘‘ Woodland Creatures,” Shetland Pirates ”’ 
and ‘* Waterside Creatures.” 


“* She may be called a Boswell of wild creatures.” 
—Nation. 


The Making of Modern Journalism 
By HAROLD HERD. 3s. 6d. 


interesting little book.””—Nation. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology 


By L. L. BERNARD. 18s. 
“A compretensive book. . . . Both interesting and 
stimulating.” —Daily News. 


New Fiction 


A Wreath of Cloud 
Being Part III of the “* Tale of Genji ” 
By LADY MURASAKI. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 


Vo.t. I. THE TALE OF GENJI. 
II THE SACRED TREE. 


‘‘ This Japanese masterpiece is undoubtedly among the 
great novels.”’—Times. 
This Generation 
By L. W. VEDRENNE. 7s. 6d. 


Author of “‘ The Pursuit,” etc. 
Just out. 


10s. 6d. 


49 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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HEINEMANN NOVELS 


fampico 
by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7/6 net. Herges- 
heimer’s Tampico is unquestionably the strongest, most 
disturbing story that he has yet written. With Tampico 
as a background—that sultry, evil oil port—a company of 
sinister characters, love, struggle and intrigue. 


Adam in Moonshine 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 7/6 net. ‘* It would be difficult 

to exaggerate the charm of this novel, or to overpraise 

the delightful unexpectedness of the plot, the wit and 

humour of the presentment, and the delicate beauty of the 
writing.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Mortal Image 


by ELINOR WYLIE, author of The Venetian Glass 
Nephew. 7/6 net. ‘‘ No other author could have suc- 
ceeded in this fantastically splendid theme... a 
tremblingly beautiful book with an undercurrent of lively 
humour.”’—Daily News. 


The Plutocrat 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON. 7/6 net. His companions 
on the ocean tour may have found Tinker trying, but from 
an armchair the reader will laugh at him and love him. 


Moonraker 


or THE FEMALE PIRATE AND HER FRIENDS, 
by F. TENNYSON JESSE. 5s. net. 


20 & 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—MARCH, 1927 
British Policy in China. By Robert Machray 
Life in a Chinese Prison. By Mrs. Edward Manico Gull, 

F.R.G.S. 

The Rhine Problem. By John Bell 
Balkan Check to Bolshevism. By A. Christitch 
The Poems of “ H. D.”” By May Sinclair 
The Sea Cruise. By Chas. W. Domville-Fife 
Beethoven’s Letters. By Esther Meynell 
America’s Increasing Armaments. By Archibald Hurd 
The Letters of Boswell. By T. B. Simpson 
Why I am not a Communist. By Karel Capek 
The Traffic in Dangerous Drugs. By Hugh F. Spender 
The United States and China. By J. D. Whelpley 
Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd 
Correspondence: ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin and his Critics ”’ 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A.S.I. (late Inland Revenue ) 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorized Repayment Agents. 


Lirrrary Notes (continued) 

Publishers nowadays are nothing if not enterpris. 
ing. It is interesting to see that there has been ay 
immediate response to a suggestion that was throyp 
out in ‘ Notes of the Week’ in our last issue to th 
effect that it would be worth while trying to collec 
into book form all the escape stories of the war. The 
idea has been taken up by a well-known London firm 
of publishers, who have already begun to advertise fo, 
authentic stories. We wish them success, for such 
a book could not fail to be enthralling. 


* 


Messrs. Gerald Howe have some particularly jp. 


| teresting books on their Spring list. The Letters of 


Lady Augusta Stanley will be definitely ready op 
March 15. Additional titles of volumes in ‘ The Be. 
ginning of Things’ series, to which we referred last 
week, include Ancient Mariners (the story of ships 
and sea routes) by C. Daryll Forde, Corn from Egypt 
(the story of our daily bread), by M. Gompertz, and 
New Year’s Day (the story of the Calendar), by S, H, 
Hooke. The same firm also announce a novel— 
Blue Voyage—by Conrad Aiken, another—The Door 
Unlatched—by Marie Cher, and an Anthology of 
Cricket short stories, ‘‘ with verse interludes and 
some pictures,’’ to be called A Cricket Eleven. Mr. 
Brimley Johnson is editing for Messrs. Howe 4 
volume on English Letter Writers, and yet another 
book on the same list is The Majorca Holiday» 
title that explains itself—by Ada Harrison, illustrated 
by Robert Austin, whose work is attracting consider. 


able attention. 
* 


Among the new books to come shortly from Messrs, 
Scribner’s is one with the title of Where Freedom 
Falters, by the author of ‘ The Pomp of Power.’ This 
volume takes up the post-war situation where the 
earlier one left off. Messrs. Scribner’s also announce 
another book by Mr. Lothrop Stoddard: this, to bh 
called Reforging America, is a study of the racial and 
sociological problems that to-day confront America. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


A REVIVAL OF LINE-ENGRAVING IN 
ENGLAND 


HOUGH kept alive to a certain extent by State 

patronage in France, in every other country the 

fine old tradition of engraving with the burin 
was allowed to die out in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The old _ reproductive _line-er- 
gravers, in their mastery of a dull mechanical 
finish, laboriously acquired in years of appren- 
ticeship, produced a vast amount which _ the 
modern world is willing to let die, though 
| hope it has still a place in its affections for ‘ The 


| Derhy Day,’ * The Railway Station,’ the engravings 


of Rotten Row in all its glory, of cavalcades in Wint- 


| sor Park and groups of the royal children and their 
| august parents, which are still to be found in maple 


frames in the coffee-rooms of the more respectable 
provincial hotels. But it must not be forgotten that 
out of the great welter of the commonplace and dull 
there rise such eminences as the magnificent engraved 
portraits of a Nanteuil or a Masson, and the exquisite 
translations by the burin of a de Launay or a Simonet 
of the inventions of Moreau, Baudouin and Fragonard. 
And it was just the steady, plodding training of the 
apprentice by the master that caused the general level 
of technique to be so high in eighteenth-century 
France, and formed a background of respectable at 
tainments to the outstanding successes achieved by # 
minority of engravers. 
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CASSELL BOOKS 


THOSE “ASHES” 
The Australian Tour of 1926. by M. A. NOBLE 


“ iter on the game he has won a name for himself.”— 
Ol the three books already written on the 
igst Australian tour... - Mr. Noble’s is the best-written and the 
post frank.” —Times. With 48 half-tone plates. 15s. net 


eTIOUETTE: uide to Public an ial |_ife. 
MASET LYON 


“The wealth of its information is astonishing. An encyclopedic 
work of reference . . . may well prove a treasured and indis- 
pensable possession.”’—New Statesman. 8 ialf-tone plates. 21s. net 


ZERMATT AND ITS VALLEY 
by FRANCOIS GOS 
“A delightful book. History, manners and customs are described 
in flowing language, and the exploits of climbers are graphically 
elated.” —Yorkshire Telegraph. 
With 157 superb illustrations. 15s. net 


H. G. WELLS’ 


. 
New ‘‘ Outline of History 
New edition, with much new matter, and Printed throughout in 
photogravare. With hundreds of maps, diagrams and hoto- 
grophs and 24 colour plates. Cloth, 35s. net. Half-leather, 42s. net 
AYMEN. 2s. net 
by Cyrit AsguitH (Barrister-at-law) 
With Foreword by Sir Joun Simon, K.C. 


New 7s. 6d. Novels. 


DOOMSDAY 


ty WARWICK DEEPING Author of “Sorrell & Son” 


T. P. O'Connor says: “‘As a frank, eloquent modern love story, 
itis one of the best things I have read for many days.” “‘A clever 
novel, sure of popularity.” —The Star. 3rd Impression Now Ready 


An Old Man’s Folly 


by FLOYD DELL Author of “ Runaway ” 
“A clever, thoughtful novel.””—John o’ London’s Weekly. “Told 
with great charm and considerable literary distinction.”’— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


7 The Missing Piece 
by Mrs. CHAMPION de CRESPIGNY 
Author of “‘ Tangled Evidence ” 
“An exciting book that will test your wits.” —T.P.’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly. “Take it to bed, but not if you sleep.” 


Sunday Herald. Impression 
Mary Was Love 
by GUY FLETCHER 


“A great picture gallery of character—a tender tale movi 
told."—Yorkshire Telegraph. ‘‘ The story is surprisingly well 
and deserves careful reading.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
SPRING LIST 


Contains particulars of an interesting £10 Prize Competi- 
tion. A copy will be sent, post free, on application to 
Department SR. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Now for the first time edited from the authoritative manuscripts 
of the author, and the rare privately printed books in the 
collection of Mr. Thomas Wise of Hampstead. The volumes 
will be edited and annotated by T. EARLE WELBY, author of 
“A Short History of English Poetry,” ‘Algernon Swinburne,” 
and Editor of “ Silver Treasury of English Lyrics.” The 
Edition will be complete in about sixteen volumes, royal 8vo, each 
volume containing __< or other illustration, price 30s. 
net per volume and SOLD ONLY IN SETS. The Edition will 
be limited to 500 sets for sale in England and America. It is 
hoped to issue the first two volumes in May. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 
A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


By T. EARLE WELBY. Royal 8vo, about 2ls. net. Uniform 
with the above and sold separately. This new life of Landor 
founded upon much material hitherto inaccessible to biographers 
will be issued during the course of publication of the edition 
above mentioned. It will be well illustrated, and will be a 
valuable accompaniment to the series. 


THE DARK GENTLEMAN 


By G. B. STERN, author of “‘A Deputy was King.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. In Miss G. B. Stern’s Italian home there lives a flock 
of happy dogs of various breeds, the constant companions alike 
of her work and leisure. Out of their daily life r she has 
compiled a romance of dog life which is quite unlike anything 
that has hitherto been attempted in literature. It recounts the 
intrusion into a family of friendly dogs of a certain black 
spaniel, known as the Dark Gentleman, whose coming entirely 

nges the life of the community. Throughout the story the 
world is seen through the eyes of the dogs themselves, and the 
keener a dog-lover the reader may be, the better will he appre- 
ciate the truth and charm of Miss Stern’s narrative. 


A PILGRIM IN PICARDY 


By Captain B. S. TOWNROE. Illustrated, demy 8vo, ls. 6d. 
net, with an Introducton by the Viscount Burnuam, C.H., 
G.C.M.G, The author of “‘A Wayfarer in Alsace ” has visited 
the towns in Picardy, so familiar to us all during the years of 
war, and in particular the watering places alo coast, 
which are yearly becoming more ular with English visitors. 
In his own inimitable way he mingles history with description, 
and criticism with anecdote. Apart from the literary attractions 
of the its information will be invaluable to intending 
travellers. It is richly illustrated by photographs. 


THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE, 1926 
By JAMES AGATE, with Preface by ArNotD Bennett. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Agate has once more collected a year’s 
harvest of his dramatic criticisms, which have now come to 
be anticipated with pleasure by all lovers of the theatre. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett contributes a characteristic preface. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS REVELATION 
Fresh evidence from Christian sources and pengien. By Dr. 
VACHER BURCH, lecturer in Theology, Liverpool Cathedral. 

my 8vo, 9s. net. This book tells of a series of important 
in ancient Christian sources and Josephus which have 
to do with oug knowledge of Christian Origins. 


18th CENTURY FRENCH ROMANCES 


The Door to the Moor 
by MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG 


A thrilling romance of hidden treasure and a cipher, a mysterious 
house with mysterious occupants, epic fights and delightful love 
passages, and a passionate rc jing in tragedy. 


The Splendid Rascal 
GEORGE CHALLIS Author of “ Monsieur ” 


is Madelin, chief of the buccaneers aboard the Careless, 
leads his followers into great adventures on land and sea. 


The Monsoon-Bird 
by W. KOBOLD KNIGHT 


In which life on a tea estate in Southern India, surrounded by 
» intrigue and tragedy, is graphically described. 


The Four-Post Bed 


by CHARLES FIELDING MARSH 
Describes how a Norfolk farmer's engagement is broken off 
because of his old-fashioned house and four-post bed, his love 
tfisir with « London shop-girl, and his reconciliation with his 

sweetheart. 

Cassells announce for immediate publication novels 

by the following well-known authors: Arnold Bennett, 

- de Vere Stacpoole, Compton Mackenzie, Ethel M. 
—_Dell, Ernest Raymond, Maxim Gorki, etc. 


CASSELL’S LONDON, E.C.4 


ALL THE BETTER FOR HER! 


By CLAUDE HENRI DE FUSEE DE VOISENON. Trans- 
lated by H. B. V. With an Introduction by Raupn Straus. 


THE COACHMAN’S STORY 


By ANNE CLAUDE DE PHILIPPE DE TUBIERES. Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton. With an Introduction by Prof. Grorce 
Saintssury. 21s. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
THREE WIVES 


By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, author of “‘ The Last Day,” 
Romantic Tradition,” etc. 


CUT FLOWERS 


By OLIVER ONIONS, author of “ Peace in Our Time," etc. 


THE KING’S ENEMIES 


By REGINALD CAMPBELL, author of “ Uneasy Virtue,” etc. 


THE FRANTIC MASTER 


By DOUGLAS PULLEYNE, author of “* Spring Sorrel.” 


BABYLON AND CANDLELIGHT 


NORMAN DAVEY, author of “ The Pilgrim of a Smile,”’ etc. 


CHAPMAN @& HALL, LTD., 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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It is only this minority that interests the present- 
day collector of old prints, who is utterly bored by 
the line-engravings after Raphael and Correggio, be- 
loved by our grandfathers, and sets his affections on 
mezzotints, sporting and coaching prints, the portraits 
and sujets galants of the French engravers mentioned 
in the last paragraph, or if he is more seriously- 
minded, on quite another class of engravings that has 
retained its interest for every generation, the work 
of the great original painter-engravers of whom 
Direr is the typical instance. Original engrav- 
ing has never been a great asset of English 
art. Beginning more than a_ century behind 
the rest of Europe, for line-engraving in this country 
hardly existed before the reign of Elizabeth, most of 
the early engravers, Rogers excepted, were foreigners. 
Our leading seventeenth-century portrait engraver, 
Faithorne, is not to be compared to his great con- 
temporaries in Paris. For an original painter-en- 
graver who could on any system of classification be 
put into the same class as the great Italian and Ger- 
man engravers of the Renaissance, England had to 
wait till nearly the end of the eighteenth century, for 
William Blake. Though it is Blake’s colour-prints 
and illuminated books that especially appeal to the 
present generation, there is no lack of appreciation 
for the great works of his burin, the ‘ Ezekiel,’ the 
‘ Book of Job,’ and the unfinished set of illustrations 
to Dante. A very small number of fine original engrav- 
ings was produced in the circle of Blake’s immediate 
followers, by Calvert and Richmond, who form a 
humble parallel to the Little Masters who succeeded 
Diirer. 

* 
* * 

For any other manifestation of addiction to the burin 
as an instrument of creative art, England had to wait 
nearly a century again. Late in Queen Victoria’s 


reign we had one original engraver of quite remark- ; 


able technical accomplishment, Charles William Sher- 
born, whose work was almost entirely confined to the 
small field of the book-plate. As a designer, Sher- 
born depended rather too much on the great German 
engravers of heraldry in the sixteenth century, such 
as Diirer and the two Behams, but he used his partly 
borrowed materials with the utmost skill, and adapted 
them effectively to the requirements of English 
heraldry. G. W. Eve, his chief competitor among the 
foremost book-plate designers of the late Victorian 
and the Edwardian era, was an etcher; but Sherborn 
has an extremely skilful and tasteful successor in Mr. 
J. F. Badeley, now at the height of his powers, whose 
work is done entirely with the burin. 
* 
* * 


Apart from  book-plates, modern attempts at 
original line-engraving in England have been few and 
sporadic; it is only quite lately that they have begun 
to show signs of cohesion, and to rally, in the hands 
of illustrators, round certain presses famed for the 
preciousness of their limited editions. That robust 
personality, William Strang, did burin work occasion- 
ally at many periods of his career, and towards the 
end of his life engraved a number of portraits in a 
manner so individual and free from convention that 
few people, probably, outside a small number of 
initiates, would know that they were not etchings. A 
few fine examples, including two portraits of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, in different scales, both made from 
the same drawing, may be seen at the present moment 
at the Fine Art Society’s exhibition of Strang’s 
prints. Elsewhere, some of the earliest experiments 
that I remember were made, somewhat in imitation 
of the early Italian engravers, by artists so far apart 
as Robert Bryden and Joseph Southall. Mr. Badeley, 
besides his book-plates, has engraved three or four 
criginal figure-subjects. The burin has been occa- 
sionally used much in the manner of dry-point, of in 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
TIGER AND OTHER GAME 


The Practical Experiences of a Soldier Shikari ia India. 
By Colonel A. E. STEWART, 3/10th Baluch Regt, 
(Q.M.O.) With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. ne 
“A remarkably good book; one of the most informing, in fact, 
on Indian game of all kinds which have appea for some time 
. . « Colonel Stewart’s book is a first-rate tonic, and may be 
recommended strongly to all budding sportsmen who desire to 
keep fit and make real men of themselves.” 
—lIllustrated Sporting & Dramatic News 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832 : 
A Study in the Government of England before the Reform Bill, 
By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 


Fourth Edition.  8vo. 6s. net 
New Impression. Now ready 
THE CABALA. By THORNTON WILDER 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


“* One of the most remarkable books of this year.""—London Mercury, 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY 


Cheaper Re-issue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
“A lively and convincing picture of Chopin.”—Glasgow Herald 


Recommended by the Bishop of London for 
Reading in Lent 
ELEMENTARY CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster 
of Eton College. With a Preface by THE BisHop or 
Lonvpon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
“Dr. Alington takes up many questions of absorbing interest in 


the present day, and his views are modern although not modernist, 
arresting although not sensational.’’—Spectator, 


THE INNER KINGDOM. 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


“* Those who are seeking a Christian philosophy of life should 
receive much help from this book.’"—Daily Herald. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD,, 
39 Paternoster Row 3: 3: London, E.C.4 


COLLINS 


48 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


Edward Shanks 
SECOND ESSAYS ON 


LITERATURE 
16s. net. 


Critical estimates of rs writers, such as Rudyard Kipling, 


‘ohn Galsworthy, D. Lawrence, James Elroy Flecker, Browning, 

ennyson, Shelley, Oscar Wilde, Sir H. Rider aggard, etc. There 

is also an interesting and suggestive paper on Modern Pi ’ 
1911-1925.” 


J. D. Beresford 
THE TAPESTRY 
“An intriguing and entertaining novel.” —Observer. 7/6 net 
Helen Granville-Barker 
WIVES AND CELEBRITIES 


“A decidedly clever book.”—Daily Telegraph. 7/6 net 


Helen Nicholson 
THE THREE FACES 


A romance of Southern in. ‘ Uncommon beauty.”—British 
Weekly. 7/6 net 


Spring List Post Free 
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EMILY DAVIES AND GIRTON COLLEGE 


By LADY STEPHEN. 
With six half-tone illustrations. 21/- net 
Times.— Lady Stephen gives us a vivid picture of the chief 
worker for the education of women. ... The tale of accomplish- 
ment in this volume is extraordinary.” 


MAN: AN INDICTMENT 


A PLEA FOR MASCULINE RENAISSANCE 
By ANTHONY LUDOVICI, author of “‘ Woman: 
A Vindication ” 14/- net 


Saturday Review.—‘ Mr. Ludovici has taken pains to master his 

i and to bring in everything that throws light on it. He is 
rich in supestive ideas, which he has often too little space to 
develop.” 


THE INQUISITION : 
From its Establishment to the Great Schism 


“By A. L. MAYCOCK, M.A. With an introduction 
by FATHER RONALD KNOX. Plates. 12/6 net 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS: A Study 


of the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D., D.Litt. 


30/- net 

THE VALLEY OF ARNO: 
Its Geography, History, and Works of Art 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With 32 collotype plates 


from old prints in the possession of the Author. 
21/- net 


Times Litt. Supplement.—‘ This book is written with the con- 
fident ease of wide and thorough knowledge, and the strict limitation 
of aim and scope, as defined in the title, has resulted in a work 
considerably above the average. . . . The format is —— 
and the quaint, unusual illustrations are the product happy 


inspiration.” 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE GISSING 


TO HIS FAMILY 
Edited by ALGERNON and ELLEN GISSING. 
Portrait. 18/- net 


THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS 


Condensed and Edited by BLISS PERRY. 7/6 net 


TROLLOPE: A COMMENTARY 


. By MICHAEL SADLEIR. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and seven collotype plates. 15/- net 


UNDER THREE EMPERORS 


By HUGO BARON won REISCHACH. Author- 
ized translation from the German by Prince Bliicher. 
10/6 net 


A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR 


By DANIEL DEFOE. Edition limited to yh 

: - net 
Uniform with ‘‘ Moll Flanders,’’ ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ ‘‘ Colonel Jacque,” etc., previously 
published. 


A STUDY OF BRITISH GENIUS 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 17/- net 


FICTION 


LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS 


By ROBERT KEABLE. 
NUMEROUS TREASURE 


By ROBERT KEABLE. 
SKIN DEEP 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


By THEODORE DREISER. 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
SPRING BOOKS 


THROUGH A LAND OF PROMISE: 
With Gun, Car and Camera in the Heart 
of Northern Australia 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., F.R.C.L., 
Author of ‘‘ Across Unknown Australia.’’ 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net 
An account of a remarkable journey undertaken by the 
author recently in Northern Australia. The book contains 
valuable information concerning huge areas of little- 
known territory. With some sixty interesting 
illustrations. 


ANGLING THEORIES & METHODS 


By Major R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). With an 
Introduction by The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bt., F.R.S. 

A book on Angling, of real value and interest to the 
fly-fisher. The author has put into his pages the results 
of practical “‘ try-outs ’* of various fishing theories and 
methods. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: WRITER 

An Anthology of Dr. Johnson’s writings. Edited by 
S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 5s. net 
Robert Lynd in the Daily News.—‘‘ Excellent Johnson 
anthology.”’ 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Some such _ selection needed 
making, and Mr. Roberts has made it with admirable 
taste and discrimination.” 


NEW NOVELS AT 7s. 6d. NET 
THE GREEN ROPE By J. S. FLETCHER 


An ingenious and thrilling detective story. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Fletcher is a wonder who never 
ceases. You have no sooner solved one of his mysteries 
than you are deep in another. And they are all different ; 
and the last is always the best, or so, at any rate, one 
thinks when reading ‘ The Green Rope.’ ”’ 


RUNNING TO SEED RUFUS SLINGSBY 
A fine story of the sea, brimful of adventure. 
T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly.—‘‘ This is a bracing 
yarn ...a tale of diverting adventures. 


THE CLUE IN THE GLASS ; 
By W. B. M. FERGUSON, author of “ The Black 
Company.” 

A gripping detective story. 
The Spectator.—* The mystery is cleverly managed, and 
not till the end will the reader suspect the real criminal."’ 


TWEET By DE VIC BEAMISH 
The humorous adventures of a young man. Tweet goes 
abroad to win his business spurs. His experiences are 
droll. 

East Anglian Daily Times.—‘‘ original yarn, 
sprightly and mirth-provoking. 


BONE STREET 
By WILLIAM MACKINDER, M.P. 
An intensely vivid portrayal of a poor man’s struggle 
for existence. A human story of Yorkshire. 
Leeds Mercury.—‘ A welcome and distinctive addition 
to the literature of Yorkshire.” 


THAT WASHINGTON AFFAIR 
By JAMES HAY, Junr., Author of “‘ No Clue!’’ 
Vail, seeking employment, is offered a thrilling adven- 
ture. A beautiful mystery woman enters the story. 
An intriguing tale of adventure. 
Glasgow Bulletin.—‘‘ The best piece of Mr. Hay’s work 
I have seen.”’ 


A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD 
A gripping novel of life. The Montgomerie children 
each follow their own calling. Arnold is weak ond 
falls. Stella is drawn by the lure of the gaming table. 
Joan remains at home. 


A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 5y W. TOWNEND 
A grand tale of the sea and seamen, The author tells 
a splendid story of adventure, vividly and realistically. 

‘ 


™ HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
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actual combination with it, in some of the architec- 
tectural and landscape plates of Mr. Dodd and Mr. 
Rushbury. More recently young engravers like Mr. 
Allan MacNab have been engraving entire plates of 


this character. 
* 


%- 

Much more interesting is the quite recent use of 
the burin within the last four years, in the hands of 
a number of young engravers, of whom Mr. Stephen 
Gooden is the most notable. His beautiful illustra- 
tions to the Nonesuch Press ‘ Anacreon ’ (1923) and 
successive volumes of the Bible, as well as a few 
separate engravings and book-plates, are attracting 
collectors of prints as well as books. They have an 
archaic flavour, and are not impeccable as regards 
the proportions of the human figure, but passages of 
great beauty occur in them. Mr. Eric Gill, Mr. 
Wadsworth, and Mr. Robert Gibbings, all of whom 
won their spurs as wood-engravers, have recently 
made their début as line-engravers in Haslewood and 
Golden Cockerel books, and I believe that Mr. John 
Nash is following their example. Among other recent 
recruits from the ranks of the wood-engravers are 
two members of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers, Mr. J. F. Greenwood and Mr. C. W. 
Taylor. The latter has exhibited three or four beau- 
tifully designed engravings, one of which, ‘ Leigh 
Creek,’ is an ornament of the very interesting exhibi- 
tion at present to be seen in Pall Mall East. Another 
associate of the same society, Mr. Robert Austin, the 
second winner of the Rome scholarship for engrav- 
ing, has for several years past abandoned etching for 
engraving. He uses only the burin for his studies 
of Italian contadine, landscape and animals, but uses 
it in a manner so closely derived from etching and so 
resembling it in effect that probably, as I said above 
of Strang’s portraits, very few people realize that 
these charming prints are anything but etchings. 


* * 


To sum up, the effort of all these young innovators 
seems to be much the same, however different their 
practice in its results. They deserve to be encouraged 
by some support from connoisseurs, if they can glance 
so far away from their Nanteuils. 

CaMPBELL DoDGSON 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Cupw anp Psycue. The Excellent Narration of Their 
Marriage translated into English by William 
Adlington out of the Latine Books of the Golden 
Asse by Apuleius, 1566. The Fortune Press. 
10s. 6d. and 30s. 

Kisses: BEING THE BASIA OF JONANNES SECUNDUS, 
rendered into English verse by Thomas Stanley, 
1647. The Fortune Press. 7s. 6d. and 25s. 

Two well-printed and pleasantly produced editions. 

Cympertna. An Unnatural History in Woodcuts and 
Verse. By L. H. Long Crendon, Bucks: The 
Seven Acres Press. 7s. 6d. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG REVIEWER. 
the Art. By Edward Copleston. 
well. 3s. 6d. 

Hatr-Hours witH REPRESENTATIVE NOVELISTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Being Passages from Their 
Works with Brief Biographies and Introductions 
and a Critical Essay. By Mackenzie Bell. In 
Three Volumes. Routledge. 21s. the Set. 

Tue Works or THoomas Otway. Three Volumes. 


Nonesuch Press. £2 2s. 
A superb edition, to which we hope to devote attention in the 


near future. 


With a Specimen of 
Oxford: Black- 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THe Wor.p CRIsis, 1916-1918. By The Rt. Hon 
Winston S. Churchill. 2 Volumes.  Thornto 
Butterworth. 42s. 

Unquestionably the book of the week; a volume of almog 
unrivalled journalistic quality, astonishingly lucid and ext 
ordinarily picturesque in its treatment of the most confuses 
episodes of the war. 

REVOLT IN THE Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. Cape, 
308. 

The story of the war in Arabia, 1916-18, and of Colong 
Lawrence’s own work in uniting the tribes; the record of on 
of the most extraordinary personal exploits since the days of 
the Elizabethan adventurers. The illustrations, by some of th. 
best artists of our day, are an important feature. The book 
will be available to the public on March 10. 

Tue Last Vicrorians. By Arthur A. Baumann, 
Benn. 18s. 

Critical studies by one of the acutest and most pungent of 
political journalists. Everyone who remembers Mr. Baumann’; 
previous volume in this kind, published in 1916, will hasten to 
read this book. 

Victor Huco. The Man and the Poet. 
F. Giese. Melrose. 18s. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. The Degeneration of a Great 
Artist. By Barry Cerf. Melrose. 18s. 

A bitterly hostile study of Anatole France, by a writer who 
assails not only his character but his work. 

THe Cuina or To-pay. By Stephen King-Hall 
Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Bristor Avon. By Ernest Walls. With 
Illustrations in Pencil and Pen and Ink, by R. E. J. 
Bush. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 

BIsMARCK, ANDRASSY AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. By 
Count Julius Andrassy. Fisher Unwin and Benn, 
25s. 

THE DocuMENTARY SOURCES OF GREEK History. By 
M. Cary. Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. 


By William 


HE man who looks for 
’ something quiet and unob- 
trusive will find his taste has 
been closely studied in 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 
Dr. 


The Great Hope of Civilization 


“The nearest approach to a genius of either sex living at the present 
THE NEW AGE, 1926 


time is Dr. Marie Stopes.’’ 


Married Love 


6 - The “* Married Love ”’ series are 


Sex and the Young 


6 6" chapters will be invaluable to 

/ parents and teachers. The first 
contains a wonderful new idea 
and a clean, vital new word— 
** erogamic ’’—to do duty for the 
clean, fresh idea the best people 
are reaching out toward in their 
lives to-day. “‘Education” says : 
“It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and 
very difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co. 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 

6 /6reine all the things about 
human bodies all want to know 

NET and even Huxley did not tell. It 
contains a 7-Piate Atlas of the 
Human Body and 58 other Illus- 
trations. For young people and 
all who missed a sound training in 
physiology in their youth. 


Contraception 


Its Theory, History and Practice 


12 The Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all social 
workers. ‘“‘Nature” says: 
NET Marie Stopes has written a very 
good book on birth control . . . 
she compels agreement. . . . Dr. 
Stopes’s experience is so exten- 
sive that her opinions must neces- 
sarily carry weight. Some such 
book as this had to be written and 

this is very well written.” 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 
83 Gt.Titchfield St.,London,W.1 


A Letter to 
Working: Mothers 


On How to have Healthy Child- 
“ren and avoid Weakening Preg- 
nancies. Practical help in the very 
simplest wording for those too 
poor to travel for personal help 
at the free Clinic. To be ob- 
tained from : 


the most important contributions 
to sex knowledge ever published. 

NET They have been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Czech, Polish, Roumanian, 
Dutch, Spanish, etc. They have 
been endorsed by most eminent 
doctors. They have been praised 
and recommended in every quar- 
ter of the Press. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Wise Parenthood 


3 A sound Handbook on Birth 
mtrol for Married People. The 
Pioneer of scientific yet simple 

NET instruction in this important sub- 3 
ject. Recommended by innumer- 
able medical practitioners to their 
patients. ““The Medical Times”’ 
says: “‘The author ably presents 
the case for birth control from 
the scientific point of view. .. . 

No medical man or medical 
woman should fail to secure a 
copy and read it carefully.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co. 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


THE MOTHER’S CLINIC, 
108 Whitfield St., London, W.1 


A Banned Play 


A Preface on the’ Censorship 
5 /- Much discussion has recently re- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Radiant 
Motherhood 


6 /- A guide to young married couples 


Man, Other Poems 
and a Preface 
about which the Scotsman ”’ 


/ said: “‘ The work in this volume 

NET is always natural and sweet in 

feeling, and has a pleasing art of 

its own,” and the “‘ Times”: 

“‘ Her highest level we think is 

reached in ‘ Tokio Snow,’ ex- 

pressed in stanzas which have a 

curious but very successful rhyme 
scheme.” 


Very interesting little poems 
who have children or expect to 
have children, lightening the 
onerous task of bearing the child 
they long for. ‘‘Daily Express” 
says: ‘‘ Messrs. Putnam have the 
root of the matter in them when 
they say that an intelligent study 
of Dr. Stopes’s works (and a 
practical application of their 
teachings) would see the human 
race transformed.” 


volved around the Censorship, 
and this book should make 
NET author’s case clear. A stirring 3- 
Act Play dealing with one of 
modern life’s problems st 
by the Censor in rehearsal so that 
English people are debarred from 
seeing it, although it is going to 
be produced on the Continent. 


WM. HEINEMANN, LYID., 
21 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 
83 Gt.Titchfield St.,London,W.1 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL PEOPLES 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920, Vellum. 2/6 A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly 
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THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES AND VICISSITUDES OF A 
NAvaL OFFICER, 1801-1812. Being Part of the 
Memoirs of Admiral George Vernon Jackson (1787- 
1876). Edited by Harold Burrows. With Illustra- 
tions. . Blackwood. 15s. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THE ConQguestT OF Brazit. A Survey of the Land and 
its People. By Roy Nash. With Eight Maps and 
‘Seventy-seven Illustrations. Cape. 18s. 

SocraTEs, or The Emancipation of Mankind. By 
H. F. Carlill. Kegan Paul. (To-day and 
To-morrow Series.) 2s. 6d. 


THe Doctor Looks at Love anp Lire. By Joseph 
Collins. Brentano’s. tos. 6d. 

TRADE Union LAW FoR LayMen. By Cyril Asquith. 
With a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Sir J. Simon. 
Cassell. 2s. 


THEOLOGY 


Is Jesus THE CuRist? By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. Watts. 2s. 6d. 


THE STATE OF REticious Bevier. By R. B. Braith- 
waite. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

THe FuTuRE OF CHRISTIANITY. Edited by Sir James 
Marchant. With an Introduction by The Rt. Rev. 
Arthur C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

A symposium in which almost every school of Christian 
thought finds expression through a representative. 

Tuts BELIEVING WorLp. A Simple Account of the 
Great Religions of Mankind. By Lewis Browne. 
Illustrated by the Author. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


A Picarpy. By B. S. Townroe. With a 
Foreword by the Viscount Burnham. Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. 


A THREE-LEGGED Tour IN GREECE. By Ethel Smyth. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


TuinGs SEEN IN CanapDA. By J. E. Ray. With 
Illustrations. Seeley, Service. 3s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 
CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES. By Voltaire. 
Translated by Richard Aldington. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Aldington’s long introduction gives a detailed account of 
the origins of the stories. 
Dumas. Vols. xli, xlii, xliiii Dent. 4s. 6d. each. 
Essar sur L’EVOLUTION DE LA PENSEE ECONOMIQUE. 
Par G. H. Bosquet. Paris: Marcel Giard. 45 fr. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
THe Younc AutHors. A Book of Verse and Prose 
Written and Illustrated by Children. Moring: 
De La More Press. 6d. 


THe oF Brine. By Isobel Wylie. Hutchison. 
Moring: De La More Press. 1s. 


THe PRIEstT AND DiscipLes. By Kurata 
Hyakuzo. Translated by Glenn W. Shaw. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

The work of a contemporary Japanese writer, who was born 
in 1891, and who is regarded as the chief dramatist of his 
country. This particular play has reached its hundredth edition 
in Japan, 

THE COLLECTED SATIRES OF LORD ALFRED DoucLas. 
The Fortune Press. 15s. and 30s. 

This well-produced volume contains several items which have 
been known to most people only by name. As the work of a 
poet who has done beautiful things in another kind, the pieces 
claim attention even in an age that is unfriendly to satirical 
verse. There is a characteristic preface. 


Tue Marguise. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Noel 
Coward. Benn. 3s. 6d. and §s. 


The piece played at the Criterion Theatre. 
SENTIMENTALITIES. By T. Bouch. Duckworth. 5s. 


RECENTLY ISSUED 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF TH 
ZODIAC, IN RELATION TO Th 
TWELVE ORGANIC STRUCTURES 
OF THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION 


By the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSoy 


(Author of “ Progressive Creation,” “‘ Scientific Mysticism,” 
etc. Late Editor of “ Koinénia”’ Quarterly Magazine) 


Demy 8vo. 3 6 NET 
269 Pages Cloth Bound 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


THE EK-KLESIA PRESS 


TANNERS GREEN, WYTHALL, 
Nr. BIRMINGHAM 


or to 


RIDER & 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C4 


THE 
| CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The Times Book Club supplies without delay the 
latest works of our leading writers. If the books 
are not on the shelves when asked for, they are, 
with the few exceptions mentioned in the pros 
pectus, bought specially for the subscriber from 
the publisher. 


What Subscribers have said :— 


“T am renewing my subscription to The Times 
Book Club for the tenth time, and-I feel I must 
express my appreciation of your service during all 
these years. Although living more than a hundred 
miles from Wigmore Street. never once have the 
books ordered failed to come by return of post. and 
I have always got the volumes I asked for. Your 
Guar inteed Service is perfection itself.” 


‘In forwarding my annual subscription to the 
Guaranteed Service for the eighth year, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my grateful appreciation of 
the promptitude and certainty of the organization. 
Only once in seven years have I failed to obtain a 
book I wanted, and then only for a few days, and 
my reading is mostly works of a serious character, 
rarely novels. I doubt if any library is quite so 
perfect.” 


For Rates and Conditions of Subscription write to the 
Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


| 
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Yachts for 
Sale and Charter 


We have been instructed to 
offer for Sale, and in many cases 


Charter, several of the best 


known British Steam and Motor 
Yachts afloat, ranging from 50 
to 1,800 tons. Most of these 
vessels are now in full com- 
mission and delivery can be 
arranged at short notice in either 
British or Mediterranean 


Waters. 


3 


Fullest particulars of all vessels 
available may be obtained from our 
South of France representative :— 


PETER HAWKER, 


Lou Souleias, Le Trayas, Var., France, 


OR 
Yacht Sales & Charters Ltd., 
The Yachting Monthly Offices, 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, England. 


Telegrams and Cables : 
“ Forenaft, London 


Telephone : 
Gerrord 5157-6 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LEAFLETS 


* 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THIRTY-TWO ADVANTAGES 
(THE CURRENT ACCOUNT) 


THE CHOICE OF A BANK FOR 
NAVAL OFFICERS 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY 
OF THE 
IMPORT & EXPORT TRADE 


SHIPPING CORRESPONDENTS 


THE BANK IN RELATION TO 
WILLS, TRUSTS, & SETTLEMENTS 


* 


) — Readers of the ‘Saturday Review’ may obtain these on appli- 
) cation to the Secretary, Head Office, Westminster Bank Limited 
) 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Made Lambert & Butler, Established 
The Imperial! Tobacco Com ay tot 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. -A.257 


TURES | | 
. MPSON | 
| ( 
| | 
LESS | 
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New Books at a GLance (continued) 
FICTION 
PzorLe AND Housrs. By Ruth Suckow. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Str Pompey AND MADAME JuNOo and other tales. By Martin 
Armstrong. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tuis GENERATION. By L. W. Vedrenne. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
GINGERBREAD Lea. By Myfanwy Pryce. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Cuevrons. By Leonard Nason. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Crug. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Papittte. By Marcus Cheke. Faber and Gwyer. 5s. 
Movern Love. By H. W. Yoxall. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Hurcotrs. By Muriel Hine. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
Store oF Lapies. By Louis Golding. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Wotrr-pack. By Ridgwell Cullum. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Rep Conressor. By Nathan Gallizier. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
THERE AND Back Acatn. By Mary Crosbie. Allan. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Harp-Boitep Vircin. By Frances Newman. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Att Tuincs Possiste. By Helen M. Turner. Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d. 
Picrims. By Ethel Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Twetve Tares. By Gilbert Frankau. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Unpesirep Attar. By Elsie Enstone. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
THe Fovur-post Brp. By Charles Fielding Marsh. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 
From Piace to Prace. By Irvin S. Cobb. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Actor 1n Room 931. By Cyril Maude and Charles Hanson 
Towne. Murray. 
Sux anp Moon. By Vincent Gowen. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bstter Writinc. By Henry Seidel Canby. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

A Review or Recent TypoGRAPHY IN ENGLAND, THE UNITED 
States, FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Stanley Morison. With 
sixteen illustrations. The Fleuron. 6s. 

Tue Economics or THE Kincpom or Gop. By Paul B. Bull. 
With a Preface by Bishop Gore. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
GRAMMAR FOR GRown-ups. By Charles C. Boyd. Allen and 

Unwin. 3s. 
REPRINTS 

TaLes OF Space AND Tims. By H. G. Wells. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

Ann Veronica. By H. G. Wells. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

Forty Ygars In My BooxsHop. By Walter T. Spencer. With 
an Introduction by Thomas Moult and eight Illustrations. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 258 
(First of the 19th Quarter) 


Two JOHNS IN WHOM JOHN BULL DOES WELL TO GLORY, 
FOR EACH ADDS LUSTRE TO HIS ISLAND STORY. 

‘THIS WON AS SPEAKER, THAT AS WRITER FAME}; 

OF BOTH, OUR LIGHTS WILL GUIDE YOU TO THE NAME. 


Reject one-third of what rich food may hold. 

Again I bear the name I bore of old. 

From prickly beast an Eastern king subtract. 

“* *Tis nothing?’? Less than nothing—that’s a fact. 
By menials wielded, by proud monarchs worn. 
Take half of that which always has its thorn. 

The core of what may drive the best to drink. 

Work of an insect—used in making ink. 

“* 'Tis sweet,’’ he sings, “‘ for fatherland to die.”’ 
My lofty towers, O how low they lie! 


ATP wre 


~ 


Solution of Acrostic No. 256 
B ir D? 1‘ Surely in vain is the net spread in the sight 


A rund O? of any bird.”’ Prov. 1. 17. 
R efor M 2Arundo Donax, one of the largest grasses in 
N ada B cultivation, grows to a height of ten feet or 
A mmonit E more, and is a native of the South of 
B oo Y Europe, Egypt, and the East. 

Y ttri A 2 Nadab was the eldest son of Aaron, and the 
R etaliatio N high-priest of the Persians is called by the 
U nwhippe D5 same name. 

D og-day S ‘4 The oxide of yttrium is so rare as not to admit 
G auch O68 of any useful application. 


E vergree N 5‘ Use every man after his desert, and who 
shall ’scape whipping?” 
Hamlet. Act ii. sc. 2. 
6 Noted for horsemanship and the use of the 
lasso. 


Acrostic No. 256.—The winner is Mr. E. W. Lapthorn, 
Glenelg, Gosport, who has selected as his prize ‘ English 
Medieval Painted Glass,’ by J. D. Le Couteur, published by the 
S.P.C.K. and reviewed in our columns on February 12. Two 
other competitors chose this book, seventeen named ‘ The Over- 
bury Mystery,’ fourteen ‘ the Letters of Mrs. Thrale,’ eleven ‘ The 
War Diary of the Emperor Frederick III,’ etc., etc. 

Correct.—Baldersby. 

One Licut Wronc.—Alasdair, J. Chambers, Doric, G. M. 
Fowler, Gay, Glamis, Jop, Kirkton, Lilian, Margaret, Martha, 
N. O. Sellam, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Yewden, Zero. Other results 


held over. 


MOTORING 
NEW HIRE-PURCHASE TERMS 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


the cars sold in the United States and Canad, 

are bought on a hire-purchase agreement. This 
system has so largely spread in the United Kingdom 
during the past five years that the Motor Trade Aggp. 
ciation, to which all the chief retailers of cars belong, 
have adopted certain regulations from time to time 
so that all deferred payment sales should be com. 
pleted on a uniform basis among their members, 
Last year the M.T.A. retailers calculated that nearly 
seventy per cent. of their new sales were effected op 
a hire-purchase agreement; they have now issued 
their latest hire-purchase terms in order that the 
public shall know beforehand on what basis they can 
buy private cars on hire-purchase and credit instal. 
ment terms. These terms are: (1) That the minimum 
addition to the cash price (of a car) be five per cent, 
on the balance in the case of twelve months’ trans- 
actions or less, seven and a half per cent. on the bal- 
ance in the case of twelve to eighteen months’ trans. 
actions and ten per cent. in the case of transactions 
of over eighteen months. Any quotations of a lower 
amount to be deemed an infringement of the pro 
tected price (of the car). (2) That no terms shall be 
advertised for a longer period than eighteen months, 
but this period may be extended privately to meet 
individual customers’ requirements. 


I T is believed that about seventy-five per cent, of 


* 


* * 


Se far as the public are concerned, this addition 
of five to ten per cent. to the catalogue price accord- 
ing to the period over which the payments are ex- 
tended seems quite fair, especially as it is only to be 
made on the balance to be paid and not on the ful 
sum. In other words, if twenty-five per cent. of the 
cost of a four-hundred pound car, for example, is paid, 
as usual, on giving the order and getting the delivery 
of a car, it is only the balance of three hundred pounds 
due on the instalment plan that is increased five or 
ten per cent., according to the length of time to 
elapse before all the instalments are paid up. The 
custom is fairly general that twenty-five per cent. of 
the value of the car should be the deposit, or first 
payment on a hire-purchase agreement, but there is 
no rule on the ‘matter in the M.T.A. regulations, 0 
that the public can bargain with the trader to accept 
less if he chooses. 


* 
* * 


In America-the dealer has found by experience that 
unless he gets at least a quarter of the catalogue 
price of a car from his customer as a first deposit he 
cannot ensure obtaining the balance by the deferred: 
payment system before the car is worn out. This 
may seem a poor compliment to American cars 
certainly would not apply to British-built vehicles 
even if the payments were extended over two yeals 
or more. In fact, judging by the cars requiring tt 
placement by new vehicles British-built motor 
carriages run excellently for five years as private cars 
are then sold and used as hired carriages for a further 
ten years at least, which gives them, on this basis, 
fifteen years of useful life in place of the two years 
suggested by the American motor dealer for his 
country’s productions. At the same time all traders 
will agree that twenty-five per cent. deposit and 00 
more than eighteen months’ time payments !S 
economic limit of such transactions. 


| 
| | 
7 | 
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—always the 
BEST CAR VALUE 


Send for a copy of the Austin Catalogue. Whatever the 
type of car you seek, you will find it there, priced at a 
figure that compares favourably with any other in the 
world. But not only does an Austin cost initially less : 
it gives you also longer service, unfailing reliability, and 
wonderful economy inrunning. The “‘ Twenty ” models 
range in price from £450 at Works. ‘‘ Twelve”’ from 
£275. ‘“‘ Seven’ from £145. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON: 479.483 OXFORD ST.,W.1 (Near Marble Arch) JY 


LIMITED 


ice that 
sit 
er 
18 
ars_and DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
ehicles, where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
<a Models from £145 to £650 
motor- Payments from under £4 per month. 
te - Full Particulars of our Special 
fur x “ Austin ” Self - financed deferred 
payment terms forwarded upon 
4, request. 
London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite Lord’s” 
isthe Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, 


Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N pre-war days the disquieting news that we have 

been receiving from the Far East would have had 

a far more pronounced effect on markets than has 
been the case of late. It is interesting to note how 
the stock markets refuse to be stampeded into semi- 
panic as in the old days. It is due to the fact that 
in pre-war days much money was held in a few hands, 
while to-day a little money is held in a large number 
of hands. The result is that, investors being spread 
over a much wider field, fears are not so infectious 
as when the range likely to be affected was much 
more limited. It is true that the banks, finance houses 
and trust companies still probably control the gilt- 
edged and investment markets, and that the pro- 
fessional operators are the dominating factor in the 
more speculative sections. At the same time every 
market has so large a backing of genuine small in- 
vestors that quiet selling by the former does not have 
a disproportionate effect. 


NEW ISSUES 

The first three months of the year are generally 
chosen as happy hunting seasons for those who are 
seeking additional capital for existing companies or 
to finance new enterprises. To these requirements 
must be added the normal demand for home, Colonial 
and foreign loans, and this year is proving no excep- 
tion to the rule. Corporation Loans have been very 
much in the limelight of late, as many local authorities 
have come into the market as borrowers. The aggre- 
gate total of these loans, however, is not unduly large 
when it is realized that up to six months ago they 
were meeting with so indifferent a reception that 
would-be borrowers held off the market hoping for 
better times. The change that has taken place is 
mainly, if not entirely, due to the Corporation and 
General Securities, Ltd., who are now apparently the 
most successful medium employed for this class of 
issue. They have succeeded in popularizing these 
issues, and as they are undoubtedly thoroughly sound 
and safe investments they have done good work in 
bringing the attractions of their wares before the 
small investor. Corporations who in the past dreaded 
making a public issue, owing to the fact that time 
and again it was largely left on the underwriters’ 
hands, are now not merely able to borrow money at 
an even more advantageous rate than formerly, but 
also to feel reasonably confident that the public will 
subscribe for their issues. Would it were possible 
for the methods employed by the Corporation and 
General Securities that have achieved this praiseworthy 
result to be adopted in other directions. 


CHARTERED 

Despite the fact that the Company was incorporated 
as long ago as 1889, it is only since 1923 that the 
Chartered Company has been a purely commercial and 
financial undertaking. The report just issued for the 
year ended September 30, 1926, although containing 
nothing of a sensational nature, is a clear indication 
that the policy adopted by the directors is having 
satisfactory results. The profit for the year amounted 
to £539,128, which compares with £366,592 for the 
In declaring a dividend of 
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to the hilt, but in view of the future prospects of 
Company, and the fact that shareholders since = 
have only received three dividends, this policy is pro. 
bably a very sound one. Chartered possess great 
possibilities in the future, but not necessarily th. 
immediate future. 


FOREIGN LOANS 


I am glad to be able to report that the Gree, 
Refugee Loan, after hanging back for some time, has 
sprung into popularity. There has been very good 
buying of this loan of late, and the price has risen 
several points. This rise was really long overdy 
and should proceed further, as although the isgy 
when made under the auspices of the League of 
Nations was very much sought after, it has remained 
relatively cheaper than the other European recon. 
struction loans for a considerable period. 


LEWIS’S 

The report of Lewis’s, Ltd., the well-known Liver. 
pool drapery house, for the year ended February |, 
1927, discloses a satisfactory state of affairs. Despite 
the industrial conditions and difficulties attending th 
reconstruction of the Manchester and Birmingham 
stores, the turnover and the net profit show satis. 
factory increases. After providing for all charges, 
including bank interest, interest on loans, ete., the 
profit for the year is £440,479 against £408,300 for 
the previous year. In view of these facts the Com- 
pany’s 6% Preference shares appear a sound and 
attractive investment in their class. 


COURTAULDS 

The declaration of the final dividend of Courtaulds 
led to a substantial rise in the price of the shares. 
This is not surprising, the market having failed to 
respond to the advantages that would accrue to the 
Company through the recently compieted working 
agreement with continental producers, because of 
alarm as to the contents of the report. Once this 
was out of the way investors were prepared to lock 
away the shares, a procedure which should Iead to 
capital appreciation in the course of the next twelve 
months. Apart from Courtaulds, the outlook for the 
textile industry looks more hopeful. Bleachers have 
been in some demand, and, given a settlement of the 
labour dispute which is brewing in the dyeing industry, 
Bradford Dyers shares should also move to higher 
levels. Of the foreign artificial silk companies, Snia 
Viscosa stand to benefit very materially from the 
recent agreement, and appear a promising investment 
at the present price. 


RIBON VALLEY 

Dealings in Ribon Valley Nigeria Tinfields started 
on Monday last, and as suggested here last week 
there was a very considerable demand for the shares 
at rising prices. As previously explained, this Com- 
pany differs from the general run of Nigerian intro- 
ductions in that it has been dividend-earning for several 
years. The shares still appear, at the present level, 
an attractive and profitable mining investment. 
Another Nigerian is to make its initial bow in 
market in the course of the next two or three weeks. 
This time it will be a subsidiary of the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Mines under the name of Anglo-Bauchi 
Dredging Company. The reports already to hand of 
the areas to be acquired by this Company show that 


the Company will have good prospects of suecess 4% 
TAURUS 


NORT 
INSURANCE Co., Lid. 


London: 


Total Funds Exeeed £32,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £9,953, 00 
61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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is. 3d. and a bonus of 3d., financial purists may be S 
of opinion that the directors have been over-generous 
in that the available profits are virtually divided up — 
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From the plantation 
to the pipe. 


ANY are the changes 
through which the 
tobacco-leaf passesin 
its journey from the grower 
to the smoker. Through all 
these stages the high 
standard of Player’s Navy 
Mixture is jealously safe- 
guarded. Every ounce of 
this tobacco represents a 
consistent, uniform, de- 
pendable quality. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


P.1288 


THE SHAVE 
WITH THE 
SMILE IN 


fay oe The first requisite of correct ap- 
NEW IMPROVED pearance is a perfect shave. And 


GILLETTE OUT the first requisite of a perfect 
FITS, @1/- and shave is comfort. 

upwards 
OLD TYPE GIL- It is for that reason men in all 
LETTE SERIES, parts of the world so heartily ap- 
2/6 and upwards prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 


In packets of 10 (30 Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
jiaving edges), 4/6 treme simplicity and great time- 

in of & (10 saving principle, no stropping, no 
sant, by ile te Dealers honing, appeal to every man with 


a beard to shave. 


lette 


Safet 
Razcy 


Company Meeting 
THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMITED 


Tue AxNnuaL MegtinG of the Proprietors of The Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London Limited was held at 
55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday, February 24, 
The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield (Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: 

The reports and accounts for the year 1926 which I have to 
present to you to-day should afford you a moderate sense of 
satisfaction when you reflect upon the troublous and unusual 
times through which your Companies have come during the year 
without permanent impairment of their financial position, 
and as you will be asked to confirm later, with 
the payment of the same dividends as were paid a year ago. 
I should explain at the outset that this result is attributable to 
the London Electric Railway Companies’ Facilities Act, 1915, 
and the agreements made thereunder constituting the common 
fund, which require the group of Companies whom you represent 
to share with each other in a common fortune and to afford to 
each other mutual support. While the exact amounts are not 
ascertained, the railways, which suffered from the effects of the 
industrial disturbance throughout the major part of the year, 
have contributed appreciably less than they have received; the 
London General Omnibus Company, which speedily recovered 
from the general strike, has contributed much more than it 
has had returned to it. Thus experience, year by year, only 
serves to strengthen our belief in the value of this arrangement 
for stabilizing our financial position and fully justifies our claim 
that an extension of this arrangement, in a suitably modified 
shape, is capable of securing for London an adequate and 
efficient system of passenger travsport, based upon the existing 
level of fares. 

Yet I would not have you think that all this disturbance of 
industry has been other than disastrous. Both last year when 
we met and in the preceding year, I was able to report increases 
in the numbers of passengers carried by this group of Companies, 
amounting to round about 100 millions. This year I can only 
report a meagre addition of less than 4 millions. The railways, 
as you may see from the statistical supplement which you have 
all received, lost almost 9 millions of passengers, in spite of 
the opening for traffic in September last of seven additional 
route miles and seven additional stations. The omnibuses 
gained almost 13 million passengers, an insufficient reward for 
the provision of services over 59 additional miles of roadway. 
When 1926 opened, the returns for the first few months were 
favourable, and if the level of receipts had continued unchanged, 
there would easily have been a record expansion of your business. 
The coal dispute and the general strike have robbed us of the 
rewards of our enterprise 

Yet, as I have already indicated, the year 1926 was marked by 
the opening of valuable new means of travel. The extension of 
the City and South London Railway from Clapham Common to 
Morden was completed and opened for traffic on September 13. 
In the remaining fifteen weeks of last year the number of 
passengers grew from 300,000 in the first week to 420,000 in 
the last week, or by 40 per cent., and altogether numbered 5} 
millions. It is still growing. I think we shall all be agreed 
that this is an admirable result for a new railway; certainly I 
know of no underground railway in London which has opened 
on so dense a traffic. Perhaps the pains taken in the design 
and equipment of this railway have earned this speedy recognition 
of its conveniences. South London has responded liberally to 
its first considerable modern tube railway. Further, the Hamp- 
stead section of the London Electric Railway was extended from 
Charing Cross via Waterloo to Kennington at the same time, 
but as this only constitutes a fresh link in the Underground 
system as a whole, and is paralleled, in part, by the Baker Street 
and Waterloo section of the same railway, I cannot give you 
any accurate figures for the result. 

Of all the routes and sections of routes which we worked in 
1926, 87, or 29 per cent., did not earn sufficient to pay their 
expenses and the sum set aside for renewal and depreciation 
in respect of the vehicles employed upon them. Fortunately, 
as might be expected, they are routes of light service and, as I 
have already told you in another connexion, they represent only 
12 per cent. in volume of our total operations. Yet I wish to 
call your attention particularly to this aspect of our operations, 
because it is in this respect that our policy differs, so vitally 
for London, from the policy of those who have come into the 
omnibus business since the war and who are inclined to 
exaggerate their success and to overrate the value of their 
services to the public as compared with those of your Company. 

Last year was a good year, but given peace in industry as 
I have outlined it, this year should be a better year. We need 
it. Last year we were a ol in the weather. We had a succes- 
sion of fine week-ends in the summer months. If coal were 
dearer, petrol and rubber were cheaper. Our fortune turns on 
so many factors: we are always full of disappointments and 
compensations. Still, the balance appears to be turning at 
long last in our favour and revives our hopes of being able to 
give satisfaction to all, whether passengers or shareholders or 
employees. In so far as we can deserve our good fortune by 
our own efforts and perseverance you may rely upon us, upon 
our officers, and, I trust, also upon our staff as a whole. 
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The Saturday Review 


Compang_ Meeting 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANY 


The Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company was held on February 23 at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the 
President), occupied the chair. 


The President said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In moving the 
adoption of the directors’ report, I propose to follow the course 
customary to these meetings of using it as the basis of the 
remarks I desire to make. In the first place, let me say, the 
results of the year’s working have not been disappointing. By 
that I do not mean that we can by any means describe 
the past year as a prosperous one, but rather that in it we 
have held our own; I might even say we have done more, 
in very trying and unusual circumstances. 

There are three informing tests of success applicable to 
any business; first, has it gained in volume; second, has it 
increased in customers; and thirdly, what has it earned? 
1 will deal now with the first two points. The gas supply 
to South London is mainly a service based upon necessity 
rather than of luxury. Although theoretically it ought not 
therefore to be greatly influenced by enhanced prices, the fact 
is incontestable that these invariably do check gas consump- 
tion, while by falling ones the use of gas is stimulated. As 
one result of the coal strike we had to raise our charges 
during the second half of the year by an average of rather 
less than 15 per cent. South Londoners’ pockets are not suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet without economizing such an extra 
strain upon their resources, for, in a great number of instances, 
the amount allocated to gas is a definite proportion of the 
weekly budget. Then, too, there was the restriction in shop 
lighting. In this connexion it should be borne in mind that 
whatever be the form of lighting favoured by tradespeople 
within their shops, there is no uncertainty about their award 
of the palm to gas lamps as a means of attracting customers 
to visit them. Our high-pressure lighting services provide the 
most pleasing, I might even say beautiful, form of outdoor 
illumination, and the after-dark appearance of the important 
shopping centres south of the Thames is more suggestive of 
Oriental brilliance and charm than of the drabness too frequently 
associated with its busy thoroughfares and streets. 

These two circumstances account fully for the fact that I 
am unable to report any actual increase in the gas sold over 
the last twelve months. But if gas consumption has remained 
on the whole stationary, a substantial increase has taken place 
not only in the number of consumers, but in the quantity of 
appliances in use. As regards the latter, this would have been 
greater still but for the check upon sale and hire of apparatus 
imposed by the shortage and high price of manufactured iron. 
The popularity of gas copper and bath heaters is continually 
extending, and they can be fixed at any suitable position in 
the house to which a gas pipe can be led. I may remind you 
that an important branch of our sales organization is devoted 
to the design and improvement of gas-using appliances, not 
only industrial, but domestic. While these are mainly for use 
in our own area of supply, their usefulness is evidenced by 
the fact that they find their way into other parts of London, 
and, indeed, the country beyond. The turnover of our gas 
fittings business showed a substantial increase over the previous 
year. It is becoming more and more essential to provide that 
the many possibilities of gas shall be available for use by the 
public. The problems involved in warming the human body 
and the apartment in which it lives are quite different ones, 
and our physical laboratory has been conducting some very 
interesting investigations as to which are the best kinds of 
energy rays from a therapeutic point of view. I may mention 
that the new so-called log fire we showed last year at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition has met with a success quite beyond 
our anticipations. 

I now come to deal with the subject which more than any- 
thing else has dominated the company’s operations during the 
past year. I refer to the two great strikes. I have often 
regretted from this chair the wastefulness arising from having 
to, lay down large stocks of coal for no other purpose than to 

ovide against these outbursts of industrial unrest. Not only 
= we have to spend large sums in rehandling the coal thus 
purchased, but it never produces such good results, either of 
gas or by-products, as freshly wrought material. We had once 
more to face this contingency in the early spring of last year, 
providing for the emergency nearly a quarter of a million tons, 
or one-fifth of our tota! yearly consumption. But it soon 
became evident that even an extreme provision of this kind 
would not see us through the continuing difficulty. Fortunately, 
we were led to turn our thoughts to American rather than 
Continental coal, and of this quality we purchased something 
like 800,000 tons, the remainder of our requirements being 
made up from various parts of Europe. I am bound to say 
that our dealings with America were highly satisfactory, there 


being no disposition to take any advantage of our industrial 
troubles. And had it not been for the shortage of freight when 
other buyers in increasing numbers looked across the Atlantic for 
their supplies, we should have got through with no othe 
handicap than that of unloading, which threatened to be ou 
one great difficulty. The American coal was carried in steamers 
not only very much larger than those normally serving the 
company, but more suited to carrying grain or general cargoes, 
and it .was evident that but a small proportion of these could 
be cleared at the unloading piers and jetties in ordinary use, 
Fortunately every help was given to us by the authorities, 
who by this time must have realized, even if they did not 
earlier, that the great strikes had a deeper origin than q 
mere industrial dispute. 

I must complete my reference to by-products by saying some. 
thing with reference to ammonia and tar. 

The former, once a valauble source of income, has now fallen 
so low in value that its contribution to reducing the selling 
price of gas is exceedingly little. Indeed, I believe that ip 
many small undertakings its extraction can now only be carried 
on at a loss. The production of sulphate of ammonia at gas— 
or coke oven—works scattered over the country must always 
be one of small scale compared with the undertakings exploit. 
ing, and on one large establishment its synthetically produced 
competitor. It is pretty certain that in our own works, 
handling over one and a quarter million tons of coal per annum, 
considerable readjustments of our methods will have ere long 
to be undertaken. These, I may say, are the subject of con. 
sideration and experiment to-day. 

Tar, on the other hand, is ‘‘ suffering ’’ from a boom in price 
resulting from the enormous shrinkage in production brought 
about by the shutting down during the strike of the metallurgical 
coking ovens and the very general substitution of water-gas for 
coal-gas, to which I have already alluded. Something of the 
same kind happened in 1920, when the high prices charged for 
coal-tar resulted in an increased use of imported and artificial 
bitumen for road-making purposes. We are not going to bea 
party again to so unsound a policy, and are quoting prices 
which will allow of the continued use of tar both for macadamiz 
ing and briquetting. (Cheers.) We have been criticized for 
breaking the market and not obtaining for our tar products as 
much as we could. But we depend to-day so much upon our 
returns from tar that it is our bounden duty to do all that we can 
to assist the stability of the industries using it, so that our 
customers may be able to rely upon a constant supply at reason- 
able prices of the material on which they depend. When the 
price of pitch or creosote or other tar products is raised beyond 
their economic value every effort is made to replace them by 
substitutes, and to our disadvantage in the long run. I do not 
think I need here say more on what is so obviously such an 
unsound policy. 

Tue DIvipEnp. 


The next matter to which I must refer is that of our dividend. 
I had hoped it would be greater, but the events of 1926 have 
been too much for us. As it is, we have drawn £98,000 from 
the fund specially authorized by Parliament to meet such con- 
tingencies as those through which we have passed. You will 
remember that under our new constitution three-fourths of our 
surplus profit goes automatically to consumers by way of reduc- 
tion in prices, and the remaining fourth we are entitled to divide 
equally between the shareholders and employees. The sum is 
not the greatest we could have shared, but the most that we 
considered justifiable in the circumstances. Of our agreement 
with the South Suburban Gas Co. I shall speak fully at the 
subsequent meeting. 

I now beg to move: “* That the report and accounts now 
presented be received and adopted and the report entered on 
the minutes.’’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E. (vice-president), seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The president next moved: “ That a dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum be now declared, and that warrants be 
transmitted to the registered addresses of the proprietors by post 
for the amount of such dividend, less the interim dividend paid 
in respect of the first half of the year.” 

Mr. A. M. Paddon, M.Inst.C.E., seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. 


An extraordinary general meeting followed for the purpose of 
considering and, if thought fit, approving an agreement made 
between the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the South 
Suburban Gas Co. 

The president explained the agreement in detail, and the 


resolution was unanimously approved. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. February 28, March 1 and 2 


P 


BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
ger and Freight Services. 


Under Passen 


ct H.M. Governmen: 


JACK HOLT and FLORENCE VIDOR in 
“*SEA HORSES" 
From the Novel by Francis Brett Young. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


LAURA LA PLANTE in 
“HER BIG NIGHT” 


Address 
Lendon, S.W.1; 
BI. Agents, Guay. 


for all Pi House, 14 
MWES 198 Leadenhall Street. 


E.C.3. 


Lendon, £.C.3. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. March 3, 4 and 5 
FAY COMPTON, JOHN STUART and MILES MANDER in 
“LONDON LOVE” 


Miscellaneous 


From the Novel by Arthur Applin. 


JOSEPH SCHILDKBAUT, BESSIE LOVE & RUDOLPH SCHILDKRAUT in 
“YOUNG APRIL”: 
From Egerton Castle’s Famous Novel, etc. 


DICKENS AND DICKENSIANA 


Works. Biographical Edition. 
Fine. 1902. £5 
David Copperfield. First ed., orig. cloth. 1850. £2 10s. 


19 vols. 


With all original illustrations. 
5s. 


Little Dorrit. First ed., orig. cloth. 1857. 10s. 
. Sketches of Young Couples. First ed., cloth. 1840. 27s. 6d. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL The Chimes. First ed. Fine copy. 1840. £2 2s. 
Oliver Twist. First American ed. New York, 1839. 35s. 
Theatres The Dickensian. 16 vols. Cloth. 1905-20. £5 5s. 
Plays and Poems. First collected ed. 2 vols. 1885. 2l1s. 
Ward. The Real Dickens Land. Extra illus. 1904. 25s. 
said cn shone : Sloane 5137 (2 oon a The Letters of Dickens. Second ed. 2 vols. 1880. 10s. 6d 
sole Kitton on Charles Dickens. Illus. 1902. 10s. 6d. 


NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATS. THURS. and SAT. 2.30. 


THE BLUE COMET 
A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife ’’ and ‘‘ Yellow Sands ’’) 


Schools 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
The Church Education Corporation offers two open Scholar- 
ships (senior for girls under 15 and junior under 13) of £40 


Nicoll. 


Lehman. 
Perugini. 
If you are not an ardent Dickensian let us know the authors 
whose books you wish to collect; our stock embraces them all. 
WANTED.—Harford’s 
Siluriensis. 
John Sinjoha'’s Books. 
Galsworthy. Forsyte Saga, limited ed. 
G. B. Shaw. Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 1898. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 


Forster’s Life of Dickens. 
The Problem of Edwin Drood. N.D. lbs. 
Pugh. The Dickens Originals. First ed. 1912. 15s. 


2 vols. 1911. £2 2s. 


Charles Dickens as Editor. 1912. 15s. 
The Comedy of Charles Dickens. 


Anatomy of 


Fan, 3 vols., 1892. 


Tobacco, 1884. 


1906. 15s. 


John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


and £30 respectively, for entrance September, 1927. Last day 
of entry for examination, March 5. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary, 34 Denison House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Hotels 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3% guineas; 
} 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


ENTAL FATIGUE, ‘“‘ Nerves.’’ A very quiet and rest- 


LL SONG-WRITERS (Authors and Composers) should send 
for remarkable free book ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable 
Sent post free. 


Career.’ 
International Music Agency, Box 176, Chichester Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Write for 


your copy to-day. 


ful Home with help and attention. Men only. Mental 
specialist attends. South Beacon, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 
Sussex. Telephone: Hadlow Down. 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 


from the makers. Any | 


th cut. 


Patterns free. State 


shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


Try DAY’S LIBRARY LTD., 


96 Mount Street, London, W.1 


for the Latest Library Books. Terms for Town, Country, or 
Abroad. ‘‘Accelerated Service,’’ ensuring immediate supplies, also 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, —_: and wal! 
coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Own 


Bradford, Yorks. 


ers, Idle, 


“overlap” arrangement—from £42 2s. yearly per volume. 
Ordinary Service—from £1 1s. yearly per volume 
Full particulars sent on request 


RISONERS OF WAR. Will anyone who achieved or 
attempted escape from enemy in late war communicate Box 


_ Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, plom, 
or “‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


45, The Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
C.2. 


London, W.C.2 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Until March 5. Exhibition of 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 


Mon. to Fri. 10-6. Saturday 10-8. 


1/6. 
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HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


C= WALTER RALEIGH, famous soldier, 
explorer, and historian as he was, is remem- 
bered chiefly for an act of delicate courtesy. 
Queen Elizabeth, walking along the street, was 
hesitating to venture her dainty footsteps into a 
pool of mud; whereupon Raleigh threw his 
cloak into the mire that his sovereign lady 
might pass over unsullied. This act drew on 
him the attention of the Queen—forerunner of 
many material favours. 
Courtesy we all admire as something gracious 
and charming. True courtesy springs from the 
heart, and does not exhaust itself in picturesque 
acts. There is no truer courtesy than the 
love and interest that prompt us to provide 
adequately for our dear ones. If we do this 
y means of an ENDOWMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE POLICY with 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


we shall reap, like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
material benefit in addition, for we shall have 
an increasing fund of credit and a provision for 
our declining years. 

Write for Booklet “AE2” io 


he STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


HEADOFFICE 3 GCEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


A Security which does not Depreciil 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantag 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif, 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


Visitors to London (and 5 
“Very emphatically tops them all.""—Daily Graphic. 

“A brilliant book.”—The Times. Particularly good.”—Academy, 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By Sir E. T. COOK and E. C. COOK 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 10/- 

“* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’’—Liver Daily Post, 
60 Illustrations Maps and Plans 7/6. NOR’ WALES. 

100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/8. DEVON AND CORNWALL 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-- NORTH DEVON & NORTH CORNWALL, 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-, SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORNWALL 
Maps & Illustrations, 4/-, W.SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX 

2/- THE HOTELS OF THE WOBLD. 

A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St, 
Leonards, beg Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex 
mouth, Sid th, ig th, Dawlish, Plymouth, rtmouth, Dart 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly 
Isles, St. Ives, cae Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine. 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 
Bala, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Abe! ith, Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Col- 
wyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Ca 


2/- each. List free from Darlin, & Co., Llangollen 
York—Brentano’s. The Railway Bookst and all Booksellers. 


Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘“‘ episodes’’ in the 
National Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 


1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. February, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
The Growing Discontent 


BY ARTHUR KITSON 
Britain and China 
BY LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY 


India as the Granary of the World 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE 


Some Unpublished Letters of General 


Gordon BY F. ST. JOHN MORROW 


Deserters ? 
BY THE HON. MRS. LYTTELTON GELL 


Some Doubts Concerning Bishops 
BY A COUNTRY RECTOR 


The War Debts—An American View 


BY PHILIP DEXTER 


Was Captain Kidd a Pirate ? 


BY W. R. M. LAMB 
Babes of the Lebombo _ BY MRS. INGRAM 


Prohibition in Canada--the Last Phase 


By Rt. Rev. EDWARD J. BIDWELL, late Bishop of 
Ontario, Canada 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


1/- March, 1927. 1/- 


Current Comments 
More Plain Truths About China 
J. O. P. BLAND 


The Liberal and Labour Land Policies 
SIR JOHN L. GREEN, 0.B.E. 


London Traffic 
MAJOR-GEN. SIR FREDERICK SYKES, M.?P. 


Trade Unionism—Old and New 
FREDERICK C. COLEY, M.D. 


The Regulation of Warfare by Treaty 
W. G. CARLTON HALL 


Flags for South Africa ALFRED MacCULLOUGH 


The Health of the School Child 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


MORRIS MARPLES 


The Unicorn 


An Old Catalogue JAMES SEARIGHT 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Artificial Comedy 

| The Winner R. H. MOTTRAM 
STORIES: 

| A Change of Ends___F. G. BODLE 
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